





The Powells Were Rather Im 


pressed 


With Our Memorial Day Service. 


Meet Eugene and Mary 
Jo Powell of Morgantown, 
West Virginia. Over last 
Memorial weekend, they 
had a rather memorable 
experience while travelling 
cross-country. At a Toyota 
dealer, may we add. 

You see, they were taking 
the scenic route, somewhere 
around Kingman, Arizona. 
It was there that the Powells 


took their 199] Toyota Cressida 
to a Toyota dealer for its reg- 

ular service. Andit was there 
where they met a technician 
named “Ray.” 

Ray gave a meticulous 
inspection. He changed the 
oil. Installed a filter. Checked 
the tires. He even removed 
bugs from the radiator grill. 
All in just minutes. 

It's this kind of convenient 


service, attention and rags ar d 
that made the Powells feel 
right at home. 

And if you think we work 
that hard on Memorial week 
end, you should see us on 


Labor Day. 


PARTS & 
SERVICE 
“I love what you do for me” 


@ TOYOTA 





THE PFIZER HEALTHCARE SERIES 





Depression. 


It can affect you in ways you 
would néver suspect 


¢ a loss of interest or ieee ¢ a loss of self-esteem or an 
e, 


in your job, family attitude of indifference 
aici ¢ a downhearted period that 

¢ difficulty in concentrating gets worse and just won’t 
or remembering go away 





. ecto pains that are ¢ frequent or unexplainable 
d to pin down crying spells 


¢ sleep disturbances 
sl P A combination of the above symptoms, 
| a appetite loss (or overeating) mgm for two weeks or more, can 


an indication of depressive illness 
and a warning to seek the advice of a 


e unusual irritability doctor. 


Because depression can be a lot more than just “the blues.” 


Over 10 million Americans today may suffer from depression. Unfortunately, it often goes unre- 
ported, and therefore undiagnosed and untreated, because people don’t recognize the symptoms 
for what they are. Yet, depression can be diagnosed and treated in most cases. It’s most important 
to realize that you are not alone by any means. 

Do something for yourself and for those you love. See your doctor. 


For a poster-sized reprint of this message, write: Pfizer Pharmaceuticals, PO. Box 3852, 
Grand Central Station, New York, NY 10163. 





A message : ~ ° 

inthe interest US. Pharmaceuticals 
of better 

health from A PARTNER IN HEALTHCARE” 





























Hours: Always open. 
Attire: Black leather to black tie. 
Entertainment: Jazz pianist (daily). 
Motto: “Bureaucrats are the meatloaf of humanity.” 


Ketchup: The slow one. 





4 out of 5 restaurants serve America’s favorite ketchup. Heinz. 
© 1992 1. ]. Heinz Company 
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‘ 
NATION: Clinton goes 
over the top 


WORLD: China has not mended its ways, but 
Bush wants to keep trade links open 


BUSINESS: Insider- 
trading scandal 


SOCIETY: Arc hacologists uncover a treasure 
trove of Mayan history 





52 COVER: Sam Walton’s Story 

He decided early to avoid big cities—and built one variety 
store into America’s largest retailer, one small town ata time. 
His secret: low prices and relentlessly friendly service. 


30 U.S. POLITICS: Calling in the Pros 
Perot’s A-team heightens White House jitters 


Clinton’s Sax Appeal: His campaign needs a change of tempo 
The Political Interest: The anti-insider mood is as old as the 
nation itself 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR 


OST JOURNALISTIC CAREERS ARE COUNTED OUT IN 
words. Yet mere words do not begin to measure Bill 
Smith's contribution to Time in his 3% decades at the 
magazine. He wrote thousands of articles, including 
more than 50 cover stories, on subjects ranging 
from British elections to Middle East wars and 
African coups. His 1972 biography of Tanzanian 
President Julius Nyerere, We Must Run While 
They Walk, was a highly regarded study of Afri- 
can politics in transition. But when he died of 
cancer last week at 62, Bill left a legacy few can 
match in this competitive, high-pressure profes- 
sion: a reputation for humanity and compassion 
that brightened the lives of all who knew him. 

Dozens of younger colleagues remember him 
as a kindly teacher who showed them the ropes 
about everything from how to write a lead para- 
graph (taut and lean) to where to find the world’s 
greatest tomato soup (New Delhi's Ashok Hotel) 
“When I came here in 1971,” says editor at large 
Strobe Talbott, “Bill made a point of guiding me through the 
mysteries of the place. He had a mentor quality that was very 
comforting.” 

A tall man with twinkling eyes, an impish grin and a boyish 
exuberance, Bill joined Time’s Los Angeles bureau in 1957, not 
long after graduating from Occidental College and Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of Journalism. He opened a bu- 
reau for us in Anchorage in 1958 and later served as bureau chief 
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Gentle mentor: Bill Smith 


DYN END 
DEVITO 


in Nairobi and New Delhi. He was for many years a senior writer 
in the World section and, since 1989, a senior editor of our Inter- 
national editions. 

In his writing, as in his life, Bill had little use for ostentatious 
frills. His friend Tom Sancton, a senior editor, recalls that Bill 
liked to quote Mahatma Gandhi's admonition: “Simplify your 
needs.” Longafter the rest of us switched to electric typewriters, 
and later computers, he continued pounding out copy on his be- 
loved Royal manual. A blindingly fast typist, he 
> would write one perfect paragraph per page and 
> then rearrange the order of the pages until he got 
¢ the story structure right. One of his few conces- 
sions to modern technology was his habit of wear- 
ing airport-style antinoise earphones when he was 
writing on deadline. It was during one such occa- 
sion in 1977, while he was writinga crash cover on 
Uganda's Idi Amin, that Bill's wife Genevieve Wil- 
son-Smith, then a Time reporter-researcher, gave 
birth to their daughter Caroline 

Bill’s reputation for speed and accuracy made 
him the natural choice for one of our toughest writ- 
ing assignments ever: the crash cover he pro- 
duced on a Sunday in 1983 when Shi'ite terrorists 
blew up the U.S, Marine barracks in Beirut. While 
our idled presses around the world waited for Bill's copy, he ab- 
sorbed stacks of correspondents’ reports and calmly turned out 
one of the most dramatic stories in the magazine’s history. It was 
Bill Smith at his most professional 
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Your CuSTOMERS COULDN'T CareE LESs. 


rarely a need to re-transmit data. And it’s compatible with virtually any computer equipment. 
These are just a few ways we can make it easier to do business. Call us at 1 800 522-2355 for more. We may not be 
able to give you more understanding customers, but we can make it easier to deal with the ones you already have. 


©1992 Southern Bell 


















Your SECRETARY Is Out Sick. 
Your DELIVERY TRUCK BrRoKkE Down. 


Your HEap Is PounpDING. 


THEY SAY tobe careful of what you wish for, because 
you might get it. You wished anyway. You started your own 
business. Then you started sleeping less and worrying more. 
The costs were mounting, and they were more than 


monetary. The day-to-day pressure wouldn't let up. Neither 






















would your customers. You thought about asking them to 
bend a little, and not be so demanding. Then you thought 
about all those other small businesses out there that would 
be happy to have customers at all. 


Sap But TRUE. Your problems aren't one of your 
customers’ concerns. So you need a telecommunications 
partner that makes it easier for you to do business. That's 
Southern Bell. We'll tailor a system to your business with the 
services you need to save time and money, and grow. 

Take conference calling. It enables you to 
communicate with two other people in different locations, 
simultaneously. Conference calling can help you save time 
and money-without going on the road. Then there's 
SynchroNet" service. It offers accurate, two-way, end-to-end 


digital data transmission. It saves you time because there's 


Make Doinc Business A Toucn Easier? 


Southern Bell” 


A BELLSOUTH COMPANY 














WHAT, EXACTLY, 
ls ACCEPTABLE RISK? 





Last night you powered down a cholesterol-rich pasta with 
cream sauce. This morning you jaywalked across a busy four-lane 
street, and next weekend you're going to trust some nineteen-year-old 
who tells you there's no way the bungee cord can break. 

Next to that, choosing new computer equipment is merely 
career threatening. 

We don't think it should be quite so risky. Which explains the 
existence of NetWare? Novell's networking software that unites such 
strange bedfellows as IBM and Sun; Oracle and Microsoft. 

NetWare not only preserves investments you've made, it'll 
accommodate whatever decisions you make next year. Our eighth 
generation products are the result of alliances we've built with over 
2500 software, hardware and system vendors, who've designed and 
tested thousands of their products to work with ours. 

Which means you really only have to ask one question to make 


your next risk an acceptable one. “Does it run with NetWare?” 


The Past, Present, and Future of Network Computing. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CAL -BOO-NETWARE 
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There is a dividend: 
as President, 
Ross Perot 
would never be boring. 


Thomas C. Southerland Jr. 
Princeton, N.J. 


YES, THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE WAIT- 
ing—waiting for something, anything, 
nothing [Cover Stories, May 25}. Like 
characters in Samuel Beckett's master- 
piece, Waiting for Godot, we are situated 
in our wasteland, searching for a savior, 
one who we are not sure will even ap- 
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pear, but who seems to be the only bea- 

con of hope in the darkness of the politi- 

cal spectrum. We don't know the 

answers; in fact, we are not at this point 
even sure of the questions 

Kimberly Musia 

Marlin, Texas 


LOOK AT PEROT’S ASCENDANCY: NO PAR- 
ty, no platform, no experience, no issues 
and certainly no proposed solutions. 
Perot has only money. If that is all it 
takes to win the presidency, American 
democracy is dead. pac funds, including 
those from corporations, helped elect 
Congress. One man is now attempting to 
buy the presidency. A rational public 
discourse on how we ought to be govern- 
ing ourselves is not even a consider- 
ation. Our Founding Fathers must be 
turning in their graves. 
Richard J, Orloski 
Allentown, Pa. 


1 AM CONVINCED THAT PEROT AS PRESI- 

dent will, in damn short order, return 

an ingredient that has been missing in 
our country: pride. 

Thomas P. O'Connor 

Glenview, Ill. 


PEROT IS AN UNKNOWN AS FAR AS FUN- 
damental issues are concerned. He is a 
billionaire largely by way of the comput- 
er industry and the Medicare system. 
The private commando raid to free two 
employees held in an Iranian jail in- 
volved Perot in one feat of “spectacular 
bravery,” wherein the lives of others in 
his company were more at risk than his 





Our design philosoph 
Stay exactly one car lengt 


We are always 
advancing technology 
in new and different 
ways. ‘Thats how we 
continue to make cars 
exciting and better. 

Just look at the 
new Civic LX Sedan. 

Its beautiful shape 
was formed by hours 
of wind tunnel testing, 
While pleasing to your eye, the air passing over 
and around the body hardly notices it. So less 
energy is spent moving the car down the highway. 

More apparent, however, is the abundance of 
space inside the Civic LX Sedan. It is amazingly 
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roomy. Both the wheelbase and car length are 
longer, too. For a much improved ride. 

You'll also find it quieter. We replaced all of t 
mechanical cables with silent electric wires an 
sealed off just about everything else. 


Hewrls Motor Co. li 
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own. | am not convinced that he has the 
experience and the qualifications to be 
President of this complex democracy. 
Perot is not an Andrew Carnegie, John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. or Andrew Mellon. La- 
mentably, true statesmen are few and 
far between; so are millionaire and bil- 
lionaire philanthropists. 
Marilyn Fish Bryan 
Taylor, Ariz. 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT IS A BUSINESS—A 
multimillion-dollar one, funded with 
taxpayer dollars. The American people 
finally have the opportunity to choose 
someone who is qualified to run our 
business. Perot may not be able to ac- 
complish much in the face of political re- 
ality, but I'm certainly willing to give 
him the chance. Run, Ross, run! 
Mary L. Roou 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


Assault on God’s Creatures 

MAN IS AT THE TOP OF WHOSE PECKING 
order? If Interior Secretary Manuel Lu- 
jan had done his homework [Environ- 
MENT, May 25], he would know that the 
lowly earthworm is of far greater value 
to the health of this planet than people 
ever will be. Our unbridled growth and 
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demands are causing the problems. 
Taking the shortsighted approach of 
saving jobs that will disappear anyway 
when the resources are depleted is not 
the answer. It’s time to give earth’s pri- 
orities some respect. 


Joyce Long 
Sayville, N.Y. 


LUJAN SEEMS TO BELIEVE THAT WITHIN 
the Bible lies the justification for him to 
send entire species to their doom. He 
should reread the stories of Noah’s ark 
and his instructions to bring aboard it 
two of every living thing. It wasn’t left 
up to Noah to pick and choose; God | 
wanted every animal saved. Today our 
world is also threatened. But this time 
the destruction is man-made—pollution, 
waste and greed—and the vessel that we 
can build is a clean and healthy environ- 
ment. Lujan has been appointed Noah, 
but he has decided that some creatures 
are no longer welcome aboard the ark. 
Karen Miller 
New York City 


Misleading Adoption Analogy 


I WAS APPALLED BY THE LEAD PARA- 
graph of your article on the unified Ger- 
many [Wortp, April 13]. In referring to 








straightforward. 
of everybody else. 


the new Germany’s resembling “a child 
of doubtful lineage adopted as an infant 
into a loving family” whose friends and 
neighbors are worried by the possibility 
“that evil genes may lurk beneath a 
well-mannered surface," you intended 
doubtlessly to create a vivid analogy. In 
fact, you leveled an unconscionable in- 
sult at the millions of people who are 
adopted. No statistics confirm the in- 
sinuation that adopted children are 
more likely to become societal problems 
than their biological counterparts. No 
statistics confirm the “bad seed” theory. 
If the thought lingers in the mind of the 
public, it is because of just such negative 
stereotyping as yours. 
Linda Bothun, Chair 
Public Education Committee 
National Committee for Adoption 
Washington 


Right to a Point 


| YOUR RECENT ARTICLE ON NEW HAVEN’S 


program of providing clean needles to 
intravenous drug users in order to halt 
the spread of aips brought tears to my 
eyes [Heattu, May 25]. The fact that the 
city has had such constructive results in 
coping with both the aips epidemic and 
the social crisis between governmental 











You get more help 
in stopping the car. 
Braking capability has 
been increased. And 
we refined, once more, 
the double wishbone 
suspension system. 

A 16-valve engine 
with Multi-Point 
Programmed Fuel 
Injection is something 
you would expect to find in an expensive luxury 
car. Sometimes we will go to any length. 


EDS 
‘The new Civic Sedan 





For safety, new and stronger construction 
details are used throughout. The new Civic LX 
Sedan has a driver’ side airbag Supplemental 
Restraint System. With gold plated electronic 
connections to assure its readiness. 
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Remember when flyinc 


Once, an airplane flight opened up a world of new opportunity for 
you. Even today, every business flight represents a chance to achieve a 
new goal. And when you set your sights high, there's no better way to get 
there than on Japan Airlines. Because JAL's world of comfort gives you an 
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) made dreams come true? 


advantage once you reach your destination. The service is impeccable. 
The atmosphere is warm and friendly. That means practically anywhere 
in the world you want to go, with JAL, you'll arrive relaxed and refreshed, 
ready to take on a new dream. 








Japan Airlines 


A WORLD OF 


COMFORT. 


authority and LV drug users underlines 
my frustration with conservative politi- 
cal officials. How can those who govern 
still preach “Just say no” and ignore the 
stern realities that burden this nation 
today? It is a terrible tragedy to wish for 
a better world but not have the courage 
to choose the drastic measures that 
would make it so. 
Corinne Zaccagnini 
Falls Church, Va. 


DISTRIBUTING FREE NEEDLES TO THE 
drug-addicted person in no way allows 
that person to develop a sense of respon- 
sibility for his disease, nor in the long 
run will it arrest the spread of arps, de- 
spite the “glowing” result of the New 
Haven experience. The fact remains 
that it is only a matter of time before 
even the needles distributed as clean 
will succumb to the contamination of 
the aips virus. If the government is so 
adamant in its reliance on clean needles, 
the states should allow the addict to pur- 
chase his own “weapon” by changing 
the laws that make it a misdemeanor to 
possess hypodermic needles. 

Louis Z. Fauteux Jr. 

New Bedford, Mass. 





True Believer 


THE PORTRAIT OF PALESTINIAN ADVO- 
cate Hanan Mikhail-Ashrawi [Prorite, 
May 25] is the best piece about a Pales- 
tinian personality I have read in Time in 
many years. It deserves recognition as 
much for its acute insight into the psy- 
che of a nation as for that of a person. 
Hanan does indeed act the role of official 
spokesperson in the best manner, not 
only because she is fully qualified for it, 
but also because she genuinely believes 
in what she does. When there is murder 
of a nation at her doorstep today, her ac- 
tions are a matter of life and death. Pal- 
estinians who question her motives or 
criticize her methods had better thank 
Evander Holyficld MR 2 rae } goodness for her performance. She is a 
write oa: ee ai ion. Aton, OF Mra ep 0 Be a PR di hard act to follow. 
Issa J. Boullata 

Professor of Arabic Literature 
McGill University 
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vYW not at the expense of 2.5 million Jewish 

WORLD HEA EIGHT CHANEIONSEE refugees from Arab countries, whom 
FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1992 compr Hanan Mikhail-Ashrawi completely dis- 
regards. We were the victims of Arab 

LIVE ON PAY-PER-VIEW persecution and were forced to flee from 

(OUR LOCAL CABLE OPERATOR TO ORDER NOW homes in Arab lands where we lived at 


peace after the establishment of Israel, 


from 1948 to 1950. The Arab countries 
W. $M4SAR$ PALACE PLAYBOY®!) and the p.t.o. are playing political foot- 


ball with the refugees, especially their 
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Px OF TVKO IN ia own Arab refugees. Most of the Palestin- 
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ian problem could have been minimized 

had this life-and-death issue been given 
a proper solution. 

Heskel M. Haddad, President 

World Organization for Jews 

from Arab Countries 

New York City 


ALTHOUGH YOU FELL SHORT OF EVEN 
outlining the serious plight of the Pal- 
estinian people since 1948, it is heart- 
ening to see the amount of attention 
you have given to a Palestinian person. 
There are many other educated, intel- 
ligent, sensitive and dedicated Pales- 
tinians who are also making the voice 
of their people heard around the 
world—in English. 


Sana Atiyeh 
Amman 











Serving Up the Right Size 
The illustration we ran on the new 


Agriculture 

May 11] raised some questions in 
several readers’ minds. The chart we 
published showed the food groups 


1 cup of milk or yogurt; 11/2 02. 
of natural cheese; 2 02. of 
processed cheese (2 to 3 servings) 





2 to 3 02. of cooked lean meat, 
poultry or fish; !/2 cup of cooked 
dried beans; | egg or 2 ths. of 
peanut butter counts as 1 02. of 
lean meat (2 to 3 servings) 


1 medium apple, banana or 
orange; !/2 cup of chopped, 
cooked or canned fruit; 3/4 cup 
of fruit juice (2 to 4 servings) 


1/2 cup of chopped vegetables, 
cooked or raw; 1 cup of raw 


leafy vegetables; 3/4 cup of 
vegetable juice (3 to 5 servings) 


1 slice of bread; 1 oz. of ready- 
to-eat cereal; !/2 cup of cooked 
cereal; !/2 cup of rice or pasta 

(6 to 11 servings) 





© 1991 DiGiomo Foods, Inc 
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Restaurant Taste 
At Your Place. 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


TO YOUR HEALTH 













ncient Mandarins dating back 800 years believed that 
Chinese Exercise Balls induced well-being and serenity of 
the spirit. Rotating the balls in the palm of each hand 
stimulates the fingers and acupuncture points, and 
improves circulation of vital energy throughout the body. 
Sports enthusiasts, musicians, computer users and health- 
conscious people everywhere consider them great muscle 
conditioners. Arthritis sufferers can benefit from this gen- 
tle but challenging exercise. Very effective for relaxation 
and meditation, Chinese Exercise Balls emit a distantly 
mysterious chime as you turn them. Beautifully hand- 
crafted, these 45 
mm. hollow pol- 
ished chrome balls are 
perfectly weighted and fit 
comfortably into the average 
man's or woman's hand. Comes in 
an exquisite silk brocade box. $29.95 
#1702 — two sets $49.95 #1705. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 


¢ DEPT. TMEZ741; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 


if you prefer, mail check or credit card number with expiration date and authorized signature. Please 
include $29.95 plus $5.95 (for UPS/insurance) for each order along with the item number. Chinese 
Exercise Balls #1702. Two sets $49.95 plus $6.95 #1705. 

30-day return privilege. Canadian residents we can only accept telephone orders. 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 
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CREDIT CARD ORDERS —CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 
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Glamour Slammers 


1 WONDER IF BUILDING COMFORTABLE 
and quiet jails to house criminals is the 
right thing to do [Drsien, May 25]. Pris- 
on should be an uneasy experience, 
something to be avoided. We spend bil- 
lions on feeding and housing criminals 
while our homeless scratch through 
dumpsters or sleep under cardboard 
tents. Being honest, trustworthy and 
poor is not a crime. We should not treat 
our homeless worse than criminals. 
Beatrice Gaunt 
Oak View, Calif. 


YOUR: REPORT EXPLORED LEGITIMATE 
questions: How much should our society 
spend on correctional architecture, and 
what are its appropriate qualities? Here 
in Boston the courts defined the stan- 
dards and established the completion 
dates to replace two old buildings that 
had served their purpose for 100 and 
150 years. But I think it would have been 
appropriate for your Design section to 
have given credit to those responsible 
for the examples you used. For the rec- 
ord, both the Suffolk County Jail and 
House of Corrections were designed by 
our firm and built by George Hyman 
Construction Co. 
W. Easley Hamner, ALA. 
The Stubbins Associates, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Blinded by the Art 


IN ROBERT HUGHES’ ARTICLE ON THE RE- 
cent Rembrandt show [Arr, May 25], he 
noted that the painting The Blinding of 
Samson “has the same appalling impact 
as the blinding of Lear.” If Hughes 
meant Shakespeare’s King Lear, it was 
the Ear! of Gloucester, not the King him- 
self, who lost his sight. 
Narbi Hovnanian 
Paris 
| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
lime & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 52240601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 


address and home telephone 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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| | isready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 








Thank Dad for putting you in the Black. 


Ultimately, there's Black: 
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We weren't always old 
and conservative. 
We used to be young 
and conservative. 


Trendsetters, we’re not. But the investment policy we’ve had for 





the past 147 years has apparently become all the rage of late. Being 






on the safe side is in. Buttoned down is cool. 






How could our founders, seated around a table in 1845, 






have predicted the financial climate of the early 1990s? 






The answer is simple. They knew that the 






future would hold bad times as well as good. 






And that a life insurance company, by its 







very nature, had a responsibility to its 






customers to weather the storms. 


So they laid down a conservative investment 






philosophy, one that we have adhered to ever 


since, through thick as well as thin. 






As a result, we're happy to report that even in 
/ 


these topsy-turvy times, 95% of the bonds in our 






portfolio are investment grade? 






If this is the price we pay for being set in our 







ways, we don’t mind one little bit. For more 


information on any of our 










products and services, call 


The Company You Keep’ 


wporation, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y 
ompany (NYLIC! and its 
pany. NYLIC has $42.7 


your New York Life 
agent or 1-800-695-4331. 
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During the environment 
summit in Rio last week, 
a Brazilian group called 
Defenders of the Earth 
was updating its Lie-O- 
Meter on a billboard 
nearby. Purpose: to 
track “deceit, from 0 

to 100" among 
participants. At week’s 
end the U.S. delegation 
was scoring 100. 





HOME MOVIES: Vendor sells 
videos of police violence 
against pro-democracy 
demonstrators last month. 


GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 





Stormin’ Norman Says No 


ROSS PEROT IS NOT THE SORT OF POLITICIAN WHO WOULD PICK 
a running mate from, say, New Hampshire just to bring geo- 
graphical balance to the ticket. He'd rather draft a can-do 
hero. Insiders say Colin Powell has been on his short list. But 
Perot’s greatest ticket-building efforts so far, according to one 
report, have been spent trying to woo Desert Storm command- 
er NORMAN SCHWARZKOPF. Frustrated voters would be likely 
to cheer Stormin’ Norman as just the sort of guy who could 
help get things done in Washington. But Schwarzkopf, who 
reportedly has turned down Perot at least twice, regards the 
Texan with dismay as a loose cannon. Besides, he is believed 
to have political aspirations of his own, and third parties are 
no place for national heroes to launch a second career. 


L.A. Law, Wilson-Style 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNOR PETE WILSON HAS LAUNCHED AN OFFI- 
cial investigation of the National Guard’s response during the 
Los Angeles riots last month. No wonder: he called up the Guard 
at 9 p.m. on the first night of rioting, as hundreds of fires burned. 
But by 2 p.m. the following day, as the looting continued, the 
troops were still not on the streets, Wilson demanded an expla- 
nation, and was told that the Guard was short of ammunition. 
Asked the onetime Marine: “If you give each man one bullet, and 
a larger quantity to unit commanders, can you, No. 1, ensure the 
Guard's safety and, No. 2, accomplish your mission?” Guard 
commanders said they could. Wilson exploded, “Then divide up 
the f__ing ammunition and get out there!” Before order was 
restored, other state officials even considered placing the city 
under martial law. Meanwhile, the talk in some law-enforce- 
ment circles is that if any major urban unrest occurs, Wilson 
may just skip the frustration and ask for the Marines, 


Tapes of Wrath 


MUSLIM EXTREMISTS ARE WIDENING THEIR FOLLOWING IN 
Saudi Arabia. Despite the kingdom's jailing of the 20 leading 
Saudi fundamentalists, tape recordings of their sermons 
seem to be everywhere. The fundamentalists maintain that 
American troops were sent to the gulf not to fight Saddam 
Hussein but to prepare for war between Christianity and Is- 
lam. The Saudi preachers also contend that Protestants from 
the West have been exploiting tensions between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors to this end. They cite actions by American 
Presidents Richard Nixon and Jimmy Carter as well as tele- 
vangelists Jimmy Swaggart, Jerry Falwell and Pat Robertson 
as “proof.” Their advice to their followers: seek converts, es- 
pecially in America; send Korans and money to Palestinian 
Muslims and urge them to procreate; and commission the 
best weapons that money can buy—from Japan. 


You Heard It Here Last 


IN PATPONG, THE GLITZY SEX DISTRICT OF BANGKOK, VIDEO 
pirates usually specialize in illegal copies of feature films and 
music videos. Lately, though, they can’t keep a hot political 
video in stock. It seems that government-controlled Thai TV 
did not carry footage of the police violence against the huge 
pro-democracy demonstrations in Bangkok last month. Thai 
citizens are now catching up with what the rest of the world 
saw happening in their own country. cl 
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HARD TO GET: The general 
declined to run against his 


Commander in Chief. 
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vars 


THANKS ALOT: National 
Guard troops in L.A. Next 
time, send the Marines. 


DREAM TEAM 


The Bush campaign badly 
needs fixing. What kind of 
team do Bushies 
daydream about? 


Campaign Chairman 
Incumbent Bob 
Mosbacher is better at 
fund raising. Look for 
Jim Baker to take the 
whip hand after the 
convention. 


Secretary of State 
Cheney or Powell. 


White House Chief of 
Staff Everybody seems to 
have a favorite new job 
for Sam Skinner. Dream 
replacements: Cheney or 
Powell. See a pattern? 


Adman Roger Ailes. 
Roger Ailes. The taint of 
Willie Horton lingers, 
but Bush needs a tough 
guy almost as much as 
he needs a clear image. 
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Celebrate 
the symbol 


It's just a symbol...made of cloth...red, white and blue...simple 
design of stars and stripes...hasn’t changed a whole lot over 
the years...hasn't changed at all since July 4, 1960, when it was 
Officially raised for the first time with 50 stars on it. 

But it was a symbol that excited one poet enough to write 
what became our national anthem when he saw it still waving after 
a night's fierce bombardment in 1814. 

It was a symbol for the ‘““damyankees” of the Civil War, 
the doughboys of World War | and the marines who planted it in 
victory, and then for posterity, on Iwo Jima’s Mount Suribachi in 
1945. It flew for our troops in the mountains of Korea, the jungles of 
Vietnam and in the sands of Desert Storm. 

But it's far more than just a standard for the military. It has, 
since its conception in 1777, stood as a symbol of liberty for 
oppressed peoples everywhere. For some it was our parents; for 
others, grandparents; and for still others, ancestors—who came 
seeking protection in its folds. And they still come. 

Sure, it's just a symbol—but for something very precious— 
freedom. And because of that we set aside a day in its honor each 
year—June 14, Flag Day. 

It's not a national holiday. But if you have a flag in your home, 
why not fly it? If you pass one by, throw it a salute. If you have the 
time, and the occasion presents itself, say the pledge. 

In case you've forgotten, the words we use to honor it go 
like this: 

| pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the republic for which it stands, one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 

Interestingly, the pledge was first published 100 years ago. 
Perhaps, as a people, we still haven't achieved all the nation—and 
the flag—stand for. But we're going to keep on trying. We have to. 
And maybe that's another reason to pause on June 14 to remem- 
ber what we, as a nation of free people, stand for. 

Sure, the flag is just a symbol. But it is always worth 
a salute. 
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Microsoft Works works 
lor businesses everywhere. 
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What works for 3 mil- 
lion people around the world 
can work for you, too. 

Microsoft’ Works has 
the essential tools you need 
to run a growing business~—all 
in one easy-to-use package that’s available 
for every popular computing platform, even 
Multimedia. OK, you want details, right? 

How does a word processor to create 
business proposals, letters, mailing labels 
and more, grab you? Or a spreadsheet to 
easily analyze and present data dramati- 
cally? Or how about a database to manage 


“Works for Wimdones™ 











business information? Or communications 
to link you to the world beyond? And lastly, a 
drawing tool to spice up forms or reports?” 

Sounds pretty good. And it is. Which 
explains why Microsoft Works is the best 
selling integrated software program. 

Plus if you get Works now, you'll re- 
ceive a free copy of America Online soft- 
ware. To learn more, call (800) 541-1261, 
Department Y96. 

Then go out and get the Works. 


ing it easier 


peratosh® Mi NOS * nystiere un Wirmsorw 
*vinted in the USA. be the 50 Unated States. call (800) 541261, Dept. Y96. For 











‘The new 
Right from the start, 


On most imports in Skylark’s Automobile Magazine named 1992's 
A costly option on most class, you'd have to pay around Technology of the Year. 
imports, anti-lock brakes are $1,000 extra for an anti-lock brake 
standard on Skylark. system. And the new Skylark comes Quality That Lasts 
~~ with GM's advanced ABS VI, the All of Skylark’s exterior panels are 


You can’t put a price on safety. 
: sii ‘ made from 2-side-galvanized 





safety feature 












Which is why anti-lock brakes, one : ; 
steel for maximum corrosion 


of today’s most important . 
resistance, and are protected 


automotive safety features, . 
a by a 6-year/100,000-mile 


are standard equipmenton 
every 1992 Skylark. 

















Buick Skylark. 


it stops the imports. 





rust-through warranty.* 31 miles per 
f gallon highway, the 
Fuel-Efficient Fun F Quad OHC-equipped 
The 1992 Skylark is powered by Skylark gets better gas 


a new Quad OHC 2.3-litre engine, 
or by an available 3300 V6. 
Either way, it’s still economical 


mileage than Honda Accord or 
Toyota Camry. 
Visit your Buick dealer for a test 


to operate. With an EPA-estimated 
23 miles per gallon city and 


drive. You'll see how, right from the 
start, the all-new Skylark stops the 














imports. Or for more information, 
please call 1-800-435-5552. 


*See your dealer for terms of this limited warranty 
TManutacturer's suggested retail price including destination 
charges, dealer prep and anti-lock brakes where available, Tax 
license and other options additional. Levels of equipment vary 
Skylark is a registered trademark of GM Corp 
1992 GM Corp. All rights reserved ow 
uckle up, America! 


BuICK 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 
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DOD HALVORSEN 


NO GLASS CEILING: 
Feinstein and Boxer 
will both vie for Senate 
seats in the fall, while 
18 other women stake 
out seats in the House 


HE PREVAILS: 

Clinton finally locks up 
the Democratic 
nomination—and no 
one notices 
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Another Revolt Against 
Politics as Usual 


Women break through in California, 
while Clinton goes over the top 


BY ALL RIGHTS BILL CLINTON SHOULD HAVE FELT ON 
top of the world last week after sweeping the last 
coast-to-coast crazy quilt of six state primaries. The 
Arkansas Governor eliminated Jerry Brown by win- 
ning 48% to 40% in his home state of California, and 
consequently clinched the Democratic nomination 
with 366 delegates to spare. Then why was this or- 
dinarily almost cockeyed optimist forcing his vic- 
tory smile as lamely as a first-time sushi eater? In 
crucial California, at least, the reason was a climac- 
tic revolt against politics as usual that rewarded not 
Clinton so much as outsider Ross Perot and, toa his- 
toric extent, a surging team of women candidates 
led by Democratic U.S. Senate nominees Dianne 
Feinstein and Barbara Boxer. 

Perot, the world’s most announced “unan- 
nounced” candidate, won the exit polling hands 
down. Democratic voters indicated that if he had 
been on the ballot, Perot would have won 43% to 
Clinton's 29% and Brown's 23%. With even more 
anti-Establishment enthusiasm, Republicans gave 
Perot 52% to President Bush's 38% and Pat Buchan- 
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an’s 9%, Reaching out to Perot supporters, Clinton 
| in Los Angeles almost plaintively declared, “Listen, 
if you want an outsider, if you want someone who's 
passed a program, taken on interest groups, got a 
plan for the future, that's my campaign. Give us a 
listen.” Brown, for his part, vowed to turn his own 
Savonarolan campaign into a permanent 800-num- 
ber “movement” after raising the rafters at what he 
promised was going to bea “very yeasty” Democrat- 
ic Convention. 
The gender victories raised the unprecedented 
prospect of two women Senators elected from Cal- 
| ifornia next fall. Moderate Democrat Feinstein, a 
former mayor of San Francisco, roundly defeated 
state controller Gray Davis 58% to 33% and will 
face appointed incumbent John Seymour, a mod- 
erate Republican, in November. Liberal Democrat- 
ic Congresswoman Boxer, with 44%, overcame 
both Lieutenant Governor Leo McCarthy and Con- 
gressman Mel Levine and will take on conser- 
vative Republican Bruce Herschensohn for the 
Senate seat being vacated by Democrat Alan 
Cranston. 

In addition, 16 new women candidates, 14 Dem- 
ocrats and two Republicans, won nomination for 
California’s 52 congressional races. All of them 
clearly benefited from the anti-incumbent mood in 
general—and Anita Hill's coattails in particular. 
“We're seeing the shattering of the political glass 
ceiling for women in California,” said University of 
Southern California election expert Eric Schock- 
man. Moaned defeated Congressman Levine: “I got 
hit by a tidal wave known as the year of the 
woman.” 

The sobering effect of the Los Angeles riots also 

made itself felt in the primary with the overwhelm- 
ing 67%-to-33% passage of a local ballot initiative, 
Charter Amendment F, which will impose greater 
civilian authority over the Los Angeles police chief. 
Lame-duck chief Dary! Gates, clearly the target of 
many of the yes voters, complained that they had 
been “sold a bill of goods.” But Los Angeles’ Urban 
League president John Mack called it “a home run 
for justice.” J 


Star Wars Under Fire 


Atough-minded Pentagon puts a 
damper on Congress’s enthusiasm 


WEAPONS CHANGE PURPOSES THESE DAYS AS EASI- 
ly as people change hats. But rumblings from the 
Pentagon indicate that even the latest version of 
Star Wars is in trouble. The first tremor came in a 
May 15 memo by Assistant Secretary of Defense 
David Chu leaked to the press last week. Haste 
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could make billions of dollars in waste, warned 
Chu. The department's top weapons analyst says 
plans to deploy 100 ground-based interceptors by 
1997—rather than 2002, as he recommends—to 
fend off small-scale nuclear attacks cannot proceed 
without major cost overruns and performance 
problems. In the rush to deploy, he says, the mili- 
tary will have to design and start buying sp1 before 
any of the missiles, radar or communications in- 
volved are tested. That is hardly a recipe for suc- 
cess: the record of earlier ground-interceptor tests 
has been spotty at best. The proposal, says Chu, vi- 
olates the fly-before-buy principles that Pentagon 
leaders “have labored so hard to put into place.” 
At week's end the Pentagon bowed to that logic 
and announced that it was pushing back the spi 
plan by at least a year. 

What's the rush? Last year Congress ordered 
speedy deployment of the 100-missile complex at 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., the only strategic-defense 
site permitted by the 1972 Antiballistic Missile 
Treaty. If that agreement can be renegotiated 


with the Russians, congressional spi-niks hope to | 


expand Grand Forks into a $35 billion nationwide 
network of 700 interceptors. But a second leak 
last week could chill those plans: a draft Pentagon 
report now concludes that even the proposed na- 
tional-defense site at Grand Forks would violate 
the asm treaty. And that, says Federation of 
American Scientists space policy director John 
Pike, is what all the urgency is really about. 
“They're trying to get rid of the asm treaty before 
the magic of Desert Storm fades,” observes Pike. 
“They'll work out the bugs later. But it’s a very 
expensive form of diplomacy.” x 





The Battle to Save 
Our Planet Begins 


Anger at U.S. policy doesn’t destroy 
the optimism at the Earth Summit 


IT WAS A DREAM OF ENVIRONMENTALISTS FINALLY 
transformed into grand reality. After two years of 
painstaking preparations, the Earth Summit got un- 
der way in Rio de Janeiro with a global guest list of 
more than 100 world leaders and 30,000 other peo- 
ple concerned about the planet, from climatologists 
to tribal chieftains. The get-together’s size is 
matched only by its ambition: to put civilization ona 
path that will sustain economic development with- 
out destroying the environment that supports all 
life. Canadian Maurice Strong, who organized the 
United Nations-sponsored meeting, set the tone of 
urgency: “We are either going to save the whole 
world, or none of it.” 

Most delegates felt that the treaties to be signed 
were not strong enough, and they blamed the U.S. 
In presummit meetings, American negotiators— 
fearful that the proposed agreements could hurt 
U.S. economic interests—insisted that the treaty to 
combat climate change be weakened, and the White 
House is refusing to sign the pact to protect endan- 
gered plants and animals. But most other nations 
came ready for action. India, often a holdout in envi- 
ronmental negotiations, agreed to the climate- 
change treaty, and three countries—Austria, Swit- 
zerland and the Netherlands—pushed for tougher 
curbs on the gases that may cause global warming. 

Anger at the U.S. did not overwhelm the feeling 
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RETURN TO 
SENDER 


Who says 
American voters 
are apathetic? 
More than 1 
million votes were 
cast in the Postal 
Service contest to 
decide whether 
the new Elvis 
Presley stamp 
should feature 

the Kingasa 
young or a mature 
performer. The 
winner, by a 3-to-1 
decision: the slim 
young singer of 
Heartbreak Hotel 
fame. 
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GLOBAL FESTIVAL: 
Kayapo Indian chief 
Raoni speaks ata 
meeting of indigenous 
peoples, one of the 
hundreds of satellite 
events taking place in 
Brazil during the Earth 
Summit 


NEW TOWN: 
Ahandsome home in 
Detroit's first inner- 
city housing 
development in 

30 years 





of elation that the summit was taking place. “This 
event is focusing world attention back on the envi- 
ronment as the most important issue of our time,” 
said Russell Mittermeier, president of the Washing- 
ton-based Conservation International. Activists see 
the summit not as the climax of their crusade but 
only the beginning. (See related story on page 35.) @ 


An Experiment in 
Urban Homesteading 


Detroit finds a way to bring new hope 
to a devastated downtown 


FOR MOST DETROIT RESIDENTS, THE INFERNO THAT 
swept through a run-down boardinghouse, killing 
10 mostly elderly and disabled residents, was one 
more reminder of how decrepit the city’s housing 
stock has become. Detroit has averaged one new 
housing start annually for the past 17 years, among 
the lowest building rates in the nation. But last 
week, in a counterpoint to the sorrow of the deadli- 
est fire in nearly 50 years, the city also offered a sign 
of hope. As the choir of gospel singers sang and the 
mayor beamed, Detroit opened its first new inner- 
city housing development in 30 years. 

In the bleeding heart of downtown, near a city 
power works and a Chrysler assembly plant, Vic- 
toria Park offers serene, curving streets and hand- 
some colonial- and Cape Cod-style homes. The in- 
congruous setting did not deter builders from 
snapping up city-owned lots for a dollar apiece, 
then designing gracious homes with porch decks, 
two-car garages and cathedral ceilings. Buyers, 
unfazed by the city’s mean reputation, grabbed 70 
of the 86 available houses, for prices that were typi- 
cally 25% less than comparable homes in the sub- 
urbs. Among the first new owners: a Desert Storm 
nurse, a church minister and an irs agent. Cheered 
Detroit’s crusty mayor Coleman Young: “We are 
building a new town in town, one neighborhood at 
atime.” a 
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ET CETERA 
NOT FOR GAMBLERS The U.S. Senate voted 88 to 5 last 
week to bar states from allowing gambling on profes- 
sional and amateur sports events. Nevada, Delaware, 
Oregon, North Dakota and Montana already allow 
sports gambling. Other cash-strapped states have 
been itching to get into the lucrative trade. Senator 
Bill Bradley, a former college and professional basket- 
ball star, said, “This will preserve the opportunity for 


| all young people who want to participate in sports to 


regard the game as theirs, not the gamblers’.” 


BUCKS FOR BROADCASTING Conservatives, charging 
that public broadcasting is too liberal and too lewd, 
fought to freeze the budget of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. But last week the Senate re- 
pelled their efforts, voting 75 to 22 to raise funding 
from the current level of $825 million to $1.1 billion 
from 1994 to 1996, with no significant editorial 
strings attached. 


WORLD 


To Be, or Not 
To Be E.C. 


The Danes reject the European 
treaty, and all hell breaks loose 


LIKE HAMLET AS HE STROLLED THE RAMPARTS OF EL- 
sinore castle, Danish voters last week confronted a 
dramatic dilemma: to be, or not to be fully a part of 
the new Europe. Their answer, which provoked an 
instant volley of slings and arrows from the nation’s 
outraged Community partners, was an astounding 
no. By a 50.7% majority, meaning roughly 48,000 
votes out of nearly 4 million cast, Danes voted in a 
referendum not to ratify the treaty of Maastricht, a 
landmark agreement that pledges the Community 
to monetary as well as political union by the end of 
the century. Coming amid a Continent-wide reces- 
sion and with a bloody conflict still raging in Yugo- 
slavia, the stunning no vote also undercut the unity 
that could allow the Eurocrats in Brussels to play a 
more important role in the new world order and the 
peaceful evolution of Europe after the demise of 
communism. 

Those anxious to scuttle the Maastricht agree- 
ment quickly pointed out that it cannot legally take 
effect in any of the 12 E.C. countries until approved 
by all of them. “The Danes’ decision has blown a 
hole in the treaty below the waterline,” argued Brit- 
ish Conservative M.P. Sir Patrick McNair-Wilson, 
with scarcely suppressed glee. Still others hailed 
the plebiscite as a triumph for democracy, high- 





| lighting the abyss between voters and their political 


leaders who, in Denmark's case, had campaigned 
vigorously for the treaty’s approval. 

Seeking to minimize the damage, Denmark's 
11 E.C. partners left the door open to the country’s 
eventual reconsideration of the treaty. Their strat- 
egy: to salvage the Maastricht framework while ap- 


plying pressure on the Danes to change their 
minds, perhaps in a second plebiscite that could be 
held as late as 1993 if the treaty’s current ratifica- 
tion deadline is extended beyond December of this 
year. 

One danger is that Denmark's objections to the 
treaty will spread to other Community nations. 
Danes feared that membership in a new European 
union would swamp their tiny country's identity in 
a federal superstate and force them to lower strict 
national environmental and social standards to the 
E.C. level. Until the other Community members de- 
cide more precisely how to lay such worries to rest, 


important questions like approval of Brussels’ | 
new, bulging five-year budget will effectively be | 


put on hold along with the applications for E.C. 
membership by Sweden, Finland and Austria. 


Seeking Wiggle Room 


Yugoslav bosses look for a way out 
short of actually stopping the war 


THE FIRST WEEK OF U.N.-IMPOSED ECONOMIC SANC- 
tions did nothing to halt the fighting in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, where Serb forces have seized more 
than two-thirds of the territory and are bombarding 
the capital, Sarajevo. But the cutoff of trade, includ- 
ing oil, did make officials in the rump state of Yugo- 
slavia squirm publicly. 








In Montenegro, the only former federal republic | 


that remains linked with Serbia and thus also sub- 
ject to sanctions, President Momir Bulatovic im- 
plied that those ties may be a mistake. “We cannot 
endure months of sanctions,” he said. “Change is 
possible.” 

Serbian officials pounced on a U.N. report on the 
situation in Bosnia to back their demand that sanc- 
tions be lifted immediately. The report, issued by 
Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali, pointed 
out that Croats were also grabbing Bosnian territo- 
ry. It suggested that Serb forces in Bosnia and their 
commander, General Ratko Mladic, were outside 
the control of the government in Belgrade. The 
Serbs argued that they were therefore being unjust- 
ly blamed by the U.N. 

Nonsense, replied Western diplomats in Yugo- 
slavia. The Serb-dominated federal army left be- 
hind 80,000 Serb troops when it made a show of 
pulling out of Bosnia in May. Belgrade armed them 
and dispatched Mladic to command them. If Serbian 


President Slobodan Milosevic wants to call them | 


back, the diplomats say, all he has to do is whistle. 


Beijing’s Best Friend 


China has not mended its ways, but 
Bush wants to keep trade links open 


EXACTLY THREE YEARS AFTER ARMY TANKS 
crushed the pro-democracy movement in Beijing, 
George Bush notified Congress that he is again 
granting China most-favored-nation status, which 
provides the lowest possible tariff rates. The mea- 








sure also helps China to a $12.7 billion surplus in 
trade with the U.S. “It is wrong to isolate China,” 
Bush argued, “if we hope to influence China.” 

Even Bush did not pretend his policy of engage- 
ment with Beijing’s communist autocrats had 
influenced them much. His statement found im- 
provements in China's treatment of dissidents “in- 
sufficient” and said its policies overall leave the 
U.S. “deeply disappointed.” As if to prove Washing- 
ton’s point, police arrested a lone demonstrator in 
Tiananmen Square last week and beat foreign jour- 
nalists who were watching. Also marking the anni- 
versary, Amnesty International reported that thou- 
sands of political prisoners are still in jail in China. 





Says the organization: “Unfair trial, torture, long- 
term detention without charge or trial and summa- 
ry executions continue.” 

In Washington, Democrats in Congress intro- 
duced a bill that would permit renewal of most-fa- 
vored-nation status for China only if it dramatically 
improves its respect for human rights, stops selling 
nuclear and missile technology abroad, halts unfair 
trade practices and gives up its pattern of copyright 
violations. Democratic leaders fully expect the bill 
to pass, but Bush is just as likely to veto it. As in 
past showdowns over China, Congress will probably 
lack the votes to override the President. a 


ET CETERA 


THE HIT TEAM HIT German police, acting on informa- 
tion from files of the old East German secret service, 
the Stasi, arrested 11 suspected operators in a net- 
work that committed as many as 500 crimes, in- 
cluding murder and burglary. Two of those in custo- 


| dy are former Stasi generals based in Berlin. Police 


say the Stasi recruited the ring of criminals during 
the 1970s to kill those it considered enemies of the 
East German state and to perform other missions. 
The Stasi paid at least 21 Westerners about $1.25 
million to commit the crimes. 
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WALNIH—On FOIE 


SYMPATHY VIGIL: 
Thousands of Chinese 
in Hong Kong vow to 
mourn the dissidents 
killed in Beijing 


RON GALELLA 





PLEADING GUILTY: 


Socialite Downe, here 


with wife Charlotte 


Ford, faces tough times 





ANIGHT TO 
REMEMBER 
Michael Jordan's 
35-point scoring 
rampage against 
Portland in the 
first half of Game 
1 of the N.B.A. 
finals was a record 
total. The ballistic 
Bull sank 14 of 21 
from the field, 
including six from 
30 feet or more, 
raining them 
down from 
everywhere but 
the balcony. 
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Business Ethics of the 
Rich and Famous? 


The SEc charges seven highflyers 
with insider trading 


MOVE OVER, MICHAEL MILKEN AND IVAN BOESKY. 
Federal investigators have cracked open another 
huge insider-trading scandal, and this time they 
have implicated some of the most prominent names 
in America’s social register. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission accuses seven corporate lead- 
ers of raking in at least $13 million in illegal profits 
from stock trading based on inside information. 

Among the luminaries charged were Martin 
Revson, co-founder of the Revlon cosmetics empire, 
and Edward Downe Jr., a former director of the in- 
vestment bank Bear Stearns and husband of auto 
heiress Charlotte Ford. The sec claims Downe used 
his position at the Wall Street firm to cull confiden- 
tial information on companies and then used it to 
earn profits of $3.3 million in stock trades. Revson 
allegedly netted $1.7 million from improper tips he 
received from Downe. Others charged by the sec are 
Steven Greenberg, a former public relations execu- 
tive, who allegedly pocketed $550,000 in illicit prof- 
its; Thomas Warde, a real estate developer ($1 mil- 
lion); David Salamone, a business partner of 
Downe's ($4 million); and Milton Weinger, a stock- 
broker at Oppenheimer & Co. ($2.3 million). Fred 
Sullivan was charged only with passing sensitive in- 
formation to outsiders while on the board of Tyler, 
an industrial-products manufacturer. 

The investors gathered at parties in Southamp- 





BUSINESS | 





purchasers were duped into believing the bonds 
were risk-free. The sec alleges that AMI misrepre- 


| sented the financial condition of the churches in- 


ton, N.Y., and on Downe's yacht in the Caribbean, | 


where they allegedly exchanged inside information. 
While most of the defendants have denied any 
wrongdoing, two have come forward to settle some 
of the charges. Sullivan has agreed to pay a penalty 
of $58,000 without denying or admitting his guilt. 
Downe has pleaded guilty to two criminal counts 
and could face 10 years in prison. “It’s terrible,” he 
said, “just awful to be in this situation." (See related 
story on page 47.) a 


Greed as Gospel 


Did a brokerage firm prey on good 
faith to sell bad bonds? 


IN THE LATE 1980S, WHEN WALL STREET WAS BUSY 
churning out Armani-clad traders and chilling the 
champagne, a small Texas brokerage house was in 
the midst of a holier mission. Peddling investments 
in goodwill, AMI Securities sold more than $250 
million in bonds on behalf of American churches be- 
tween 1986 and 1989. But according to a Securities 
and Exchange Commission suit filed against the 
firm last week, the bond offering was no blessing to 
tens of thousands of unsuspecting investors. 
Charging AMI with fraud, the sec claims that 
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volved, a number of which were so distressed that it 
was unlikely they'd ever be able to return invest- 
ments. The suit also claims that AMI guaranteed 
customers that their money was insured, when in 
fact the firm had only $2 million to cover more than 
100 times that amount in bond sales. 

Unfortunately, many of those who participated 
in the AMI offering were elderly churchgoers who 
had drawn funds from retirement savings. Re- 
marked sec attorney Spencer Barasch: “These peo- 
ple relied greatly on the expertise of AMI, and they 
will suffer.” But not if their dollars went to help 
fund the Rev. Jerry Falwell’s Old Time Gospel Hour, 
a television show that accounted for $13 million in 
bonds issued via an AMI subsidiary. Falwell, who 
has not been charged with any wrongdoing, prom- 
ised to return “100% of principal” toinvestors. 


Children in the 


Danger Zone 


For black youngsters, itis often a 
short trip from cradle to grave 


RESEARCHERS HAVE WORKED FOR YEARS TO FIGURE 
out why it is so dangerous to be born black in Amer- 
ica; two new medical studies reveal the extent of the 
devastation. Writing in the New England Journal of 
Medicine, Dr. Kenneth Schoendorf, a medical epide- 
miologist at the National Center for Health Statis- 
tics, reported that black babies suffered twice the 
mortality rate of white infants even when both par- 
ents had completed college. Based on U.S. birth and 
infant death certificates that were filed from 1983 to 
1985, a determination was made by Schoendorf and 
his colleagues that the gap was due entirely to the 
fact that more black infants were underweight at 
birth. 

Although more black women than white women 
in the study received late or no prenatal care, that 
discrepancy alone was not great enough to account 
completely for the twofold gap in mortality rates. 
Schoendorf points to several possible reasons. 
Among them: the cumulative effects of a lifetime of 
inadequate access to health care, and the chronic 
stress associated with being black in America. One 
piece of good news in the report: black and white in- 
fants of normal birth weight enjoyed identical 
chances for good health. 

The other study, from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, documented skyrocketing vio- 
lence in the inner city. Dr. Leland Ropp and his col- 
leagues in Detroit found that the overall rate of child- 
hood death for all races in their city had risen 50% 
from 1980 to 1988. Tragically, almost the entire in- 
crease was linked toa jump of 250% in the rate of mur- 
der, usually by handguns, of black boys ages 10 to 14 
and of black teenagers of both sexes, ages 15 to 18. 
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camera for the 


OFFICIAL MAIL- IN CERTIFICATE. OFFER EXPIRES 1/31/93 


Read and fill out this certificate and send it in along with a copy of the register receipt and the 
original proot-of-purchase (UPC Symbol) from any Polaroid Spectra camera. 


Yes, I'd like to save $1,000 on a Norwegian Cruise Line vacation. | have enclosed a copy of my 
register receipt and the original Spectra proof-of-purchase. 


(Pease Pree) 


Sute 29 Code 


Mail Before 1/31/93 to: Polaroid Sea Paradise With Spectra 
c/o HMI, inc., 39 JFK Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS.NCL cruise certificate offer is applicable to purchases through 1/31/93, or while 
supplies last. Otfer based on double occupancy of a cabin at published tariff prices (single occupancy pas- 
sengers will receive a $750 discount).Cruises must be booked through Heritage Meetings and Incentives 
(HMI) This cruise offer may not be combined with any other discount. This 
Certificate is not vatid in Conjunction with cruises booked prior to the spe- 
cial offer Gitt certificate ts fully transferable. Cruise certificates cannot 
be replaced if lost, stolen or destroyed. Certificates are non-refundable 
and have no cash value.Only one certificate will be issued per eligible 
purchase, per household Cruises may be taken between 5/1/92 and 
6/1/93 excluding blackout periods (Christmas, New Year and 
President's DayCruises). Otter valid in USA and Canada only. Offer void 
where prohibited, restricted or where license required by law 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY WENDY MURRAY ZOBA 


ROYAL FINDS: A routine 
dig at the ruins of 
Copan turned up what 
may be the remains of 
a Mayan king 


THE WEEK 


Preliminary figures show that the epidemic of 
murder—fueled by access to cheap, powerful weap- 
ons—spread to other large cities in 1989 and began 
moving to smaller cities this year. Says Ropp: 
“We're beginning to see children’s homicides and 
gunshot wounds in places like Minneapolis and 
Pittsburgh, where we've never seen them before.” & 


Fit for a King 


Archaeologists uncover a treasure 
trove of Mayan history 


TO AN ARCHAEOLOGIST, UNEARTHING RELICS IS AS IN- 
cidental as filing tax returns. But last week an exca- 
vation among the ancient ruins of Copan, in western 
Honduras, turned up a find so extraordinary that ar- 
chaeologists are digging for the proper superlatives 
to describe it. The discoverers believe that they have 
uncovered the tomb of a 6th century Mayan king who 
died before he was 30 years old. Archaeologists 








stumbled across the temple during a routine dig, and 
are now calling it the find of their careers. Five hun- 
dred tombs have been excavated at Copan during the 
past 18 years, but only two others have been consid- 
ered undisturbed royal resting places. 

Perhaps the most dramatic aspect of the discov- 
ery is the remarkable state in which the ceramic 
vases inside have been preserved. The colors are vi- 
brant and the decorative motifs almost perfectly 
preserved, The vases are unique because they were 
stuccoed and then coated with paint, but not fired. 
One archaeologist called the condition of the pottery 
absolutely “shocking.” 

Examinations of bones and teeth may offer some 
valuable information about the inhabitant of the 
tomb. But the key to figuring out exactly who is bur- 
ied there lies in the hieroglyphics emblazoned on 
the pots. Expert readers are currently baffled by the 
mysterious writings. a 
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It Ain’t Flattery, Guys 


The Navy comes to grips with sexual 
harassment in the ranks 

FOR MOST WOMEN, CATCHING THE HEY-BABY BLOOD- 
shot eye of a drunken sailor is about as pleasing as 
walking past a bevy of foul-tongued construction 
workers. Unfortunately, the women present at a Las 
Vegas naval gathering in September witnessed an 
even darker side of the military man on the make. In 
a memo issued last week, Navy Secretary H. Law- 
rence Garrett II] implicated 70 officers in an investi- 
gation of sexual harassment at the now infamous 
Tailhook convention. Part of the shenanigans at this 
annual meeting of Navy and Marine aviators includ- 
ed lining up in the halls of the Hilton Hotel and paw- 
ing at the breasts and buttocks of any unlucky wom- 
an who walked by. 

At least 26 women—more than half of them offi- 
cers—were assaulted at the convention, but an initial 
inquiry into the incident turned up few culprits, be- 
cause male pilots remained tight-lipped on the sub- 
ject of after-hours “fun.” Garrett’s memo fiercely 
chastised the six men directly involved in the inci- 
dent, but also targeted those who refused to cooper- 
ate with the investigation and the commanding offi- 
cers present at the Hilton who did nothing to end the 
lewd goings-on. The Navy says it is taking appropri- 
ate action against all those involved and started a 
service-wide program against sexual harassment. @ 


ET CETERA 

WITHOUT A TRACE The Pittsburgh Penguins’ clean 
sweep of the Chicago Blackhawks in last week’s 
National Hockey League finals brought to a close 
the most turbulent season in the 75 years of 
the N.H.L.—including a 10-day players’ strike and 
an owners’ attempt to boot out league president 
John Ziegler for insufficient p.r. savvy. But no- 
body noticed: everyone was tuned into the N.B.A. 
play-offs. 


HEALTH & SCIENCE 





Food Fight 


Aconsumers’ group squeezes fruit- 
juice makers for more information 


WHEN DOES MIXING APPLE JUICE AND GRAPE JUICE 
yield cherry juice? Simple: When the manufacturer 
says it does. So complains the Center for Science in 
the Public Interest, a consumer group that is press- 
ing the Food and Drug Administration for rules re- 
quiring companies to reveal on labels the percent- 
ages of various juices in their fruit-juice blends. 
Last week the group released a survey of leading 
brands showing that the ingredients now imprecise- 
ly listed on the backs of labels do not add up to the 
claims made on their fronts. “Manufacturers are 
cheating consumers by passing off what is mostly ap- 
ple and grape juice as more expensive kiwi, papaya, 











raspberry and cherry juice,” declared C.S.P.L legal- 
affairs director Bruce Silverglade. “If a company is 
selling strawberry-flavored apple-grape juice, then 
that’s what the product should be called.” 

The fruit-juice industry dismissed last week's 
charges as sour grapes. “If C.S.P.L. had its way, food 
labels would consist of nothing but green lights, red 
lights, sirens and warnings,” said John Cady, presi- 
dent of the National Food Processors Association. 
Apple juice is used to give fruit beverages a pleasant 
taste, the industry maintains; publishing actual per- 
centages would disclose trade secrets without pro- 
viding any additional nutritional information. eS 


Shine On, and On... 


From California comes the almost 
eternal light bulb 


WANT A LIGHT THAT WILL OUTLAST THE CENTURY 


and illuminate your children’s homework from kin- | 


dergarten through high school? Two small Silicon 
Valley companies unveiled an electronic bulb that 
uses radio waves to produce 20,000 hours of light, 
or about 14 years of average use. Intersource Tech- 
nologies Inc. and Diablo Research Corp. said their 
new E-Lamp, which fits standard sockets and uses 
75% less juice than ordinary bulbs, will cost from 
$10 for residential use to $20 for commercial appli- 
cations when the bulbs become available next year. 
Intersource estimates that a single E-Lamp 
could save homeowners anywhere from $50 to $100 
in electric bills over a 15-to-20 year period. A stan- 
dard 100-watt incandescent bulb costs 75 cents and 
burns as long as 250 days. With a standard bulb, 





only 5% of the electricity is converted to light—the 
rest is wasted away as heat. “Until now there has 
been no substantial improvement in lighting since 
the time of Thomas Edison,” boasts Intersource 
president Pierre Villere. 

The big name in bulbs, General Electric, claims 
to have developed equivalent technology two dec- 
ades ago, but chose not to pursue it. In 1986 GE ex- 
ecutives toured Diablo Research and examined the 
E-Lamp project before Intersource obtained the 
marketing rights. But GE dismissed the idea that 





there was a market for a $20 light bulb. a 

ET CETERA BRIGHT IDEA: 
DARKNESS WITH NO DAWN As if current figures about The E-Lamp uses radio 
Alps weren't grim enough, a new Harvard School of _ waves fora lasting and 
Public Health study finds that Hiv threatens to infect energy-saving glow 


as many as 120 million people by the end of the cen- 
tury. This doubles previous predictions and esti- 
mates that the number of people who develop amps 
over the next three years will exceed the total afflict- 
ed with it in the epidemic’s 11-year history to date. 


SHRED OF EVIDENCE In 1978 Bob Crane, the star of 
TV's Hogan's Heroes, was bludgeoned to death in his 
bed in Scottsdale, Ariz. The crime remained un- 
solved for 14 years, until investigators re-examined a 
thread of brain tissue found ina rental car. Last week 
they arrested John Henry Carpenter, a video-equip- 
ment salesman, and charged him with the murder, 
which he denies. Forensic scientists matched the tis- 
sue with a sample from Crane's bloody pillowcase. 
Complained Carpenter's attorney: “How the flesh 
sample was overlooked for 14 years is beyond me.” 


TE 2 
MILESTONES 


BORN. To Earvin (“Magic’’) Johnson, 32, Los Angeles Lakers 
basketball star who retired in November after disclosing that 
he is infected with the arps virus, and his wife Cookie Kelly, 
32: his second child, her first; in Los Angeles. Name: Earvin 
Johnson III. Weight: 7 Ibs. 15 oz. Neither the baby nor the 
mother is infected with the virus. 


BORN. To Rod Stewart, 47, singer whose 1971 rock anthem 
Maggie May extolled the virtues of older women, and his 
wife, top cover model Rachel Hunter, 22; his fourth child, her 
first. Name: Renée. Weight: 8 Ibs. 4 0z. 


MARRIED. Paul Simon, 50, Grammy-winning singer and 
songwriter of Graceland and The Rhythm of the Saints; and 
Edie Brickell, 26, songwriter and former lead singer of the 
New Bohemians; the third marriage for him, the first for her; 
in Montauk, N.Y. 


HOSPITALIZED. Patrick Buchanan, 53, columnist turned 
Republican presidential contender; for surgery to replace 
a heart valve apparently damaged by complications from 
an illness when he was 20; in Washington. Buchanan wait- 
ed until after last week’s California primary to enter the 
hospital. 


HOSPITALIZED. Jesse Helms, 7(), conservative Republican 
Senator from North Carolina; after a quadruple heart 
bypass; in Raleigh, N.C. Helms, who has championed to- 
bacco interests, quit smoking two weeks ago for health 
reasons. 


RECOVERING. Yasser Arafat, (2, chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization; from surgery to remove cerebral 
blood clots caused by head injuries that he suffered in a 
plane crash last April; in Amman. 


DIED. William Gaines, 7(), eccentric founder and publisher 
of Mad magazine; of unannounced causes; in New York City. 
Gaines built Mad into a satirical empire, making its 
gap-toothed cover boy, Alfred E. Neuman, with his 
“What—me worry?” mantra, a national icon. (See related sto- 
ry on page 63.) 


DIED. Robert Morley, 84, shaggy-browed, multichinned Brit- 
ish actor and writer; in Reading, England. Morley, whose 
big-screen credits include The African Queen, Around the 
World in Eighty Days and Who Is Killing the Great Chefs of Eu- 
rope?, was a familiar figure on television as the plummy- 
voiced pitchman for British Airways. 
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ADAP Automotive Distributors Co., Inc. C. B. L Parts Warehouse 
Avon, MA Columbus, OH Fort Myers, FL 
Advance Auto Parts Automotive Supply C. C. Jones, Inc 
Roanoke, VA Associates, Inc. Phoenix, AZ 
Aid Auto Stores Concord, NH Cal-State Auto Parts 
Westbury, NY Autozone, Inc. Anaheim, CA 
Aircore Distributors Memphis, TN Car Care Auto Parts 
Hempstead, NY B & B Auto Supply Lake Charies, LA 
All States Automotive Portland, OR Carburetor Exchange, inc 
Warehouse B J's Wholesale Clubs Indianapolis, IN 
Watertown, SO Natick, MA Car-Go Parts Center, Inc. 
Amold Oil Company Baron Brothers Carburetor, Inc. Omaha, NE 
Austin, TX Englewood, NJ Casco Distributing 
Armotd Ol Co., ine. Be-Mack Warehouse Norristown, PA 
Corpus Christi, TX Bronx, NY Centropiezas, Inc. 
Assoc. Jobbers Warehouse Bennett Auto Caparra Terrace, PR 
AL Oekland Park, FL Chandler Enterprises 
Atlantic Detroit Diesel Allison Bergey's, Inc. Fort Worth, TX 
Franconia, PA Coach and Motor Company 
Auto Accessory Distributors Bill's Company Mount Clemens, Mi 
Auto Air & Radiator Supply Bob Lewis Sales Company waco x 
Inc. Kirkland, WA 
Garden City Park, NY Crain Automotive, Inc 
C. A. Krohne & Sons, Ino. Searcy AR 
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Crescent Auto Parts 

New Orleans, LA 

De Anza Auto Parts, Inc 

Tucson, AZ 

Dealer Parts Service 

Bethel Park, PA 

Decker Auto Supply 

Fresno, CA 

Deicoline USA 

Hyattsville, ML 

Dick Smith, Inc 

Fort Worth, TX 

Discount Auto Parts, inc 

Lakeland, FL 

E. J. Marvin Company, Inc. 

Cincinnati, OH 

Elco Automotive 
Distributors 

Fresno, CA 

Everest Auto Parts 

Denver CO 

Faley TBA Supply 

Dubuque, [A 

Fingers Radiator 

Somerset, NJ 

Fleet Supply Warehouse, inc. 

Houma, LA 





Fort Dearborn Jobbers 
Schiller Park, IL 
Frank's Auto Supply 
Uniontown, PA 
Globe Motorists Supply 
Mount Vernon, NY 
H & H Auto Parts Wholesale 
Arieta, CA 
Harms Auto Supply, inc: 
Indianapolis, IN 
Harrell’s Radiator Shop, inc. 
Fayetteville, NC 
Hi-Pro Industries, Inc. 
S. Hackensack, NJ 
industrial Lubricants 
San Antonio, TX 
Indy Auto Parts 
indianapolis, IN 
Inter-State Auto 

Supply Co., inc. 
Sioux City IA 
Interstate Detroit Diesel 
Minneapolis, MN 
Interstate Diese! Electric 
Orlando, FL 
Jobbers Automotive, inc. 
Cleveland, OH 

















Listed below are some of the most respected marketers in 
the automotive industry. Were proud that every one of 
them distributes the quality parts that match the 
performance requirements of more vehicles than any 
other brand: AC-Delco. They go the extra mile to 

make sure you get the parts you need to help your 
car go on and on. 


AC-DELCO 
IT'S LIKE BUYING TIME. 
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KMB Warehouse Middle Atlantic Warehouse PA Distributors SPC Warehousing, Inc. Transcal Automotive 
Distributors, Inc. Tonawanda, NY Bethesda, MD Phoenix, AZ Warehouse 

Bronx, NY Midwest Radiator, Inc. The Parts House, inc Seattle Automotive Oakland. CA 

Ken Smith Auto Parts Des Moines, IA Jacksonville, FL Distributors Tri-City Automotive 

Chattanooga, TN Montgomery Penn Detroit Diese! Allison Seattle, WA Warehouse 

Kerr-McGee Automotive, inc. Philadelphia, PA Service Parts Warehouse, inc. Mesa, AZ 

Houston, TX Beltsville, MD Piston Service Co. of Indiana, Inc Weslaco, TX Tri-State Warehouse 

Key Parts Auto Stores Motive Parts Co. indianapolis, IN Specialized Factory Distributors 

Exeter PA Chicago, IL Quality Automotive Distributors Corp. Warehouse Yonkers, NY 

L& D Enterprises The Motor Mart, inc. Evansville, IN Jackson, MS U.S. Distributing, Inc. 

Wichita, KS Dallas, TX R&J Company Speedway Automotive Albuquerque, NM 

Lake Shore Radiator Motor Supply Warehouse Elkhart, IN Indianapolis, IN U.S. Tire & Exhaust 

Jacksonville, FL Uncertain, TX R&R Automotive Star Automotive Combined Locks, WI 

Lang Distributing, Inc. Muttipte Auto Parts Grand Rapids, MI Warehouse Universal Coach Parts, inc. 

Kankakee, IL Houston, TX R& S Strauss Associates Dailas, TX Des Plaines, IL 

Layfield Distributors, Inc Murray's Discount Auto South River, NJ Steel City Products Uptown Auto Supply, Inc. 

Norcross, GA Taylor, MI Rally Auto Parts, Inc. Pittsburgh, PA Chicago, IL 

Lomas Warehouse, Inc. One Source Warehouse Gahanna, OH Stewart & Stevenson V. Lavelia & Son 

Albuquerque, NM Distributors Rasco Warehouse, Inc. Houston, TX Herminie, PA 

M & W Auto Supply Co. Houston, TX Dover, NH Summers Hardware Warren Distributing 

Memphis, TN One Source Warehouse Riggs. Inc. Johnson City, TN Santa Monica, CA 

Marks Distributing Distributors W Paim Beach, FL TBA & Oil Warehouse, Inc. Wheeler Brothers, inc. 

Portiand. OR San Antonio, TX Rodi Automotive, inc. Indianapolis, IN Somerset, PA 

Mid-America Parts Ozark Automotive Port Washington, NY Tonsa Automotive, inc. Woodbury Automotive 

eres Rose Auto Stores — Florida Floral Park, NY Warehouse 
pringfie’ 






Miami, FL ‘Trak Auto Corp. Amityville. NY 
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By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


EORGE BUSH AND ED ROLLINS 
have never enjoyed an easy 
relationship. As Vice Presi- 
dent, Bush despised the Re- 
publican political consul- 
tant’s habit of dumping on 
G.o.P. candidates who per- 
formed poorly in public. Two years ago, 
Bush tried to have Rollins fired after he 
urged Republican congressional candidates 
by fax to “oppose the President” and his 
support for a 1990 tax increase. Four 
months ago, when Bush needed to shore up 
his political position, he hired Rollins’ wife 
rather than the veteran White House opera- 
tive. Relations began to warm three weeks 
ago when, according to a senior Adminis- 
tration official, Rollins sent Bush a hand- 
written letter explaining in detail why the 
incumbent President would, and should, be 
re-elected. Rollins even offered to help. 

But when Rollins teamed up with for- 
mer Carter White House chief of staff 
Hamilton Jordan last week to run the still 
unannounced presidential campaign of 
billionaire Ross Perot, Bush and his aides 
took it as a sign of personal betrayal. By 
turns shocked and furious, they vowed 
that Rollins had ruined his future in the 
Republican Party and accused him of car- 
ing about little more than money and re- 
venge. Once they simmered down, a 
harsher reality set in: Perot had signed up 
a pair of veteran strategists who had 
helped win the White House three times in 
five tries and were now joining forces in a 
bid to do it again. 

Suddenly Perot has the White House 
panicked. Where there was once talk of 
easy victory, there are now private mur- 
murs of possible defeat. That scenario is 
made more plausible by a Time/cnn poll, 
taken last week, that shows the Texas 
businessman with a 13% lead and Bush 
tied with Clinton for second place. With 
Perot’s A team in place, there are growing 
signs of further shake-ups at both the 
White House and the re-election campaign 
headquarters, where most of the squad is 
regarded as decidedly second string. A se- 
nior Administration official who just days 
earlier denied published rumors of James 
Baker’s return now openly predicts that 
the Secretary of State will take a “leave of 
absence” from his Cabinet post to replace 





the ineffectual Robert Mosbacher as cam- 
paign chairman, Such a move would be 
timed to follow the party’s Houston con- 
vention in August—unless Bush's fortunes 
turn up by then. “The President would 
rather not do that, and neither would Bak- 
er,” the senior official said. But everyone 
close to Bush knows he was serious when 
he promised late last year, “I'll do what I 
have to do to be re-elected.” 

That pledge has even more resonance 
now that Perot has signed up two men 
who understand their own parties’ weak- 
nesses. The son of a California electrician 
who grew up in public housing, Rollins is 
in many ways typical of the Reagan Demo- 
crats who began to abandon the party in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. Rollins 
worked for Reagan in 1980 and 1984, then 
ran Jack Kemp's ill-fated 1988 bid for the 
Republican presidential nomination. Still 
built like the high school wrestler he once 
was, Rollins is a nuts-and-bolts political 
operative who, friends say, was restless in 
the private sector and still angry at an Ad- 
ministration that had never embraced 
him. When Bush aides sent feelers about 
his organizing California for Bush, Rollins 
exploded, “I ran 50 states!” Explained a 
Rollins partisan: “For Ed, part of this is 
the screw-you factor.” 

Unlike Rollins, whose help Perot en- 
listed, Jordan volunteered his services 
several weeks ago after watching Perot on 
Larry King’s TV show. More cerebral than 
his aw-shucks manner might suggest, Jor- 
dan went to work for Carter in the late 
1960s and drafted the 1972 memo that 
served as the blueprint for Carter’s march 
from Georgian obscurity to the White 
House. Carter’s campaign as an outsider 
running against Washington in 1976, 
notes his longtime friend Bert Lance, is 
reminiscent of Perot’s pose as a new 
broom unsullied by politics 

In the anti-campaign, Rollins and Jor- 
dan say, they will be anti-handlers. As 
Perot put it, “They will not get me up in 
the morning, dress me, give me words to 
say, tell me what to do and where to go.” 
Rollins will run the day-to-day campaign 
while Jordan concentrates on strategy and 
themes. Demonstrating what are increas- 
ingly formidable political skills, Perot 
sprang the announcement the day after 
the California primary, thereby eclipsing 
what should have been Bill Clinton’s after- 
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But the Bush camp 
is still looking 

for Mr. Bad Guy to 
whip a listless 
campaign into shape 





glow of triumph. “I think one 
of the challenges for Ed and 
myself,” said Jordan, “is not to 
try to fix something that’s not 
broken.” 

But it would be a mistake 
to underestimate the task fac- 
ing the two men. Their biggest 
challenge will be to erect a na- 
tionwide organization without 
upsetting the enormous volun- 
teer corps that got the Perot 
balloon off the ground. In addi- 
tion, the gauzy notion of a bi- 
partisan campaign, run jointly 
by a Democrat and a Repub- 
lican, sounds better in theory than in prac- 
tice. Rollins and Jordan, never before hav- 
ing teamed up even in their wildest 
dreams, may not agree instantly on the 
best approach, for example, to urban 
blacks or Southern evangelicals. And get- 
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ting along with Perot may be 
harder than getting along with 
each other: Rollins met Perot 
only last weekend, and Jor- 
dan’s relationship with the 
populist plutocrat predates 
Rollins’ by only a few months. 
Rollins’ penchant for candidly 
criticizing his own clients will 
eventually put Perot’s legend- 
ary thin skin to the test. 

Bush, however, has plenty 
of his own troubles. His top ad- 
visers, split between the West 
Wing and campaign head- 
quarters a few blocks away, 
are at each other's throats. The rumor last 
month that Baker would soon return as 
chief of staff was started by Mosbacher 
and friends, who think it is Sam Skinner's 
White House, not the campaign, that 
needs fixing. White House officials fired 
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Perot the Front Runner 


HE VOTERS’ SPRINGTIME FLIRTATION WITH ROSS PEROT GREW WARMER 
last week, while their feelings about George Bush entered the frigid zone. 


Bill Clinton’s wooing of the electorate still received a tepid 


reaction, 


though there were hints that the Democrat could ultimately elicit more 


These were the main findings of a new Time/cnn poll, which showed 
Perot's position in a three-way race im: 
nowsupport for President, 37% of registered voters named Perot. Bush and 
Clinton tied at 24% each. The new figures represent the largest lead Perot 


When asked whom they 


has enjoyed over the major-party candidates in any national sampling. YES 


Yet the survey, conducted by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, indicates 


that Perot’s surprisingly 


high standing may 
they were certain about their choices, 72% of the Clinton supporters and 


ephemeral. Asked if "yy 
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65% of Bush voters said yes. For Perot, that figure was only 57%. A majority 
(53%) said they know little or nothing about Perot. One reason: he has not yet 
been forced to take firm stands on controversial issues. When his views become 
clear, Perot’s popularity might well suffer. 

The new data left no doubt that Bush is suffering. Matched against Clinton, 
Bush ran only slightly behind the Democrat. But other trends were stark enough 
to set off alarms at the White House. The President's job-approval rating fell to 
30%, a dip of seven points since May and the lowest score he has received in any 
Time/enn survey. Just two months ago, 60% judged Bush a “strong 
and decisive leader.” That figure dropped to 45% last week. Bush’s 
advisers concede that his ambivalent response to the Los Angeles 
riots damaged his image as a leader. 

Clinton, meanwhile, inched up in a number of categories—per- 
haps because his primary victories last week reminded voters that 
he will be the Democratic nominee. Asked which candidate is 
“close to you on important issues,” 38% named Clinton—a six-point 
increase since April. On that question, Bush fell 10 points, to 30%, 
while Perot got 36%. Clinton was also slightly ahead when voters 
were asked which man “cares about the average American.” 

Still, Clinton can take only modest satisfaction from the latest 
numbers. Though the Democrat depicts himself as an outsider determined to 
overcome the “brain-dead politics” of both parties, a huge majority, 82%, called 
him a “typical politician.” For Bush, the number was 81%. But only 31% applied 
that label to Perot. At a time when politician is a dirty word, that difference in 
perception is Perot’s great strength. Whether Perot can maintain that asset once 
he announces his candidacy and comes under close, constant scrutiny is now 
Campaign ’92’s biggest question. 
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back last week, predicting Baker would re- 
turn—but only to give the listless cam- 
paign a boost. 

Baker would provide something Bush 
has lacked since John Sununu departed 
last December: a high-level bad cop who 
can keep the troops in line and sometimes 
read the riot act to Bush himself. Bush’s 
aversion to conflict makes him a congenial 
fellow, which is a recipe for failure in a 
presidential campaign. Yet Bush resents 
having to ask Baker to bail him out one 
more time, and the Secretary has long 
since grown tired of coming to the rescue. 
Bush's aides concede there is little they 
can do during the next six weeks to break 
Perot’s grip on the public’s attention. But 
that did not stop the President from calling 
a rare prime-time press conference last 
week in a vain bid for network coverage. 
Only cnn and c-span broadcast the event, 
which was designed to showcase an angry 
President pressing a reluctant Congress for 
a balanced-budget amendment—an issue 
that, not coincidentally, has begun to work 
in Perot’s favor. “In the face of a several- 
hundred-billion-dollar deficit,” said Bush, 
“a piecemeal approach simply will not do 
the job.” The bald hypocrisy of this gambit 
seemed lost on Bush, who not only has nev- 
er submitted a balanced budget but who 
had not shown much interest in the 
amendment before last month. 
His pallid performance only 
added evidence that Bush de- 
fines leadership as imploring 
Congress to do something that 
he himself will not do. 

Bush refused to engage 
Perot directly, saying he would 
prefer to wait until the “time 
warp” of summer has given way to the fall 
battle. But the press conference also em- 
phasized just how out of touch Bush seems. 
When a reporter asked whether the Presi- 
dent’s low standing in the polls was not a 
rejection of his message, Bush's fuzzy an- 
swer hardly suggested a firm fix on the 
public mood: “I don’t think so, because you 
ask in these deadly polls that you read all 
the time, you know, about—relating to is- 
sues—and it’s vague out there.” Groping for 
specifics, the President complained about 
the polls indicating that most Americans 
believed the economy was getting worse, 
while, according to Bush, things were 
clearly improving. The next morning the 
Administration’s own economists reported 
that unemployment increased last month 
to 7.5%, the highest level since 1984. 

The slickest handlers in the world can- 
not turn that kind of performance into a 
showstopper. There are limits to what han- 
dlers can accomplish in any case—especial- 
ly ina volatile three-way race. They can ad- 
vise a candidate on strategy, feed him 
sound bites and even choose his ties, But in 
the end, the public is going to measure the 
candidate alone. —With reporting by 
Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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Clinton P 


The Democratic 
nominee will need more 
than a sax and shades, 
however, to stay 
relevant in a three-man 
race 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 


Y APPEARING ON THE ARSENIO 
Hall Show \ast week, Bill Clin- 
ton may have discovered the 
formula to revive his stalled 
campaign: exploit his sax ap- 
peal. During the brief rehears- 
al for the talk show, the visit- 
ing saxophone player joked nervously with 
the band, “If 1 screw up, play louder.” Clin- 
ton need not have worried. So what if his 
wraparound shades were borrowed from 
an aide, the phosphorescent blue-and-yel- 
low tie came from the show's wardrobe de- 
partment, and some of the cool was donat- 
ed by the adoring host? The image that 
came across on TV was that of a relaxed, 
self-deprecating candidate (“That's how | 
learned to inhale—playing my saxophone”) 
far different from the too-eager-to-please 
Slick Willie persona of the early primaries. 

The challenge facing Clinton is both 
simple and serious: How does he reintro- 
duce himself to voters enraptured with 
the mystique of Ross Perot? For years, 
Clinton had been carefully prepping for a 
race where he would be the agent of 
change, the only alternative to the do- 
nothing status quo of George Bush. Now it 
is Perot who embodies this anti-Establish- 
ment anger, while the Democratic chal- 
lenger is suddenly relegated to an uncom- 
fortable me-too role as the candidate 
offering change for the timid voters still 
loyal to the orthodoxies of two-party poli- 
tics. Asa longtime friend of Clinton puts it, 
“Bill has to rethink this race because 
Perot has taken some of the ground that 
he intended to occupy. But until now Bill 
has been too tired, and too occupied with 
the primaries, to rethink anything.” 

The candidate's physical and mental fa- 
tigue is understandable. Last Monday—the 
day before Clinton swept California and 
five other primaries to put him over the top 
in delegates—he embarked on a grueling 
tour of California's media markets. It was 
the kind of old-fashioned campaign day 
that probably should be preserved in amber 
and sent to the Smithsonian because, as 
Perot has demonstrated, presidential can- 
didates no longer have to put their bodies 
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ays It Cool 





Arsenio dug the Governor's style, but will voters applaud in November? 


on the line like this to get TV attention. 
First stop was the tiny San Joaquin Valley 
farm town of Kerman, a 40-minute motor- 
cade ride from the Fresno airport. At a 
lunchtime rally in Oakland, Clinton lapsed 
into an inadvertent parody of his all-things- 
to-all-voters style when he declared, “I 
want you to know that I am a pro-growth, 
pro-business and pro-labor, pro-education, 
pro-health care, pro-environment, pro- 
family, pro-choice Democrat.” Finally, the 
Arkansas Governor ended up back in Los 
Angeles for a rally at the ucta campus. 
Small wonder, after this kind of 
forced-march campaigning, 
that a top Clinton aide said, 
“We've just got to get rid of 
these three-event, three-airport 
days.” 

What accentuates the toll 
on Clinton is that he is not only 
the candidate but also the top 
strategist. So far, the Clinton 
camp has been remarkably 
free of the public backbiting 
that afflicts most campaigns, though there 


are internal turf battles between longtime | 


loyalists and the Democratic hired guns 
recruited for the race. But, more impor- 
tant, there is scant evidence that the Clin- 
ton campaign has developed a game plan 
bold enough to regain momentum in the 
most volatile and unorthodox presidential 
race in recent U.S. history. 

It is fine for senior strategist James 
Carville to say, “We have to keep on doing 
what we've been doing. We've just got to 
do it better. We've let everyone but our- 
selves define us.” It is fine for the cam- 
paign to buy network time this month to 
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display Clinton in two or three half-hour 
town meetings, beginning as early as this 
week. But is this enough? 

Epic change is in the air: Perot could 
transform the two-party system in as dra- 
matic a fashion as the fall of communism al- 
tered geopolitics. All too often, however, 
Clinton still acts like an old-line Democratic 
candidate, flying off toa Texas party dinner, 
courting constituency groups like the 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
and even scheduling a trip to Las Vegas next 
week to address an annual convention of 
ArscME, the public employees 
union. Meanwhile, the selec- 
tion of a vice-presidential can- 
didate is probably a month 
away. The Arkansas Governor 
remains coy on the subject be- 
yond admitting the obvious: “I 
have quite a long list—and it's 
notas longas it once was.” (One 
name crossed out is that of New 
Jersey Senator Bill Bradley, 
who has convinced Clinton that 
| he genuinely does not want the job.) 

In New Hampshire last February, when 
| the airwaves were filled with talk of Gen- 
nifer Flowers and draft records, Clinton 
proved that he was that rare Timex-watch 
candidate, who could “take a licking but 
keep on ticking.” Now he has sailed 
through the primaries, averted new scan- 
dals and stands on the cusp of the Demo- 
cratic nomination. Rather than savoring 
that triumph, Clinton must now confront 
the highest hurdle ofall: he must reach into 
himself and find a new way to convince the 
voters that he has the vision, the verve and 


| the vitality to lead a troubled nation. Bg 
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The Political Interest/Michael Kramer 


Ross Perot as 
Old Hickory 


ROSS PEROT ENJOYS COMPARISONS WITH HARRY TRU- 
man and Franklin Roosevelt. He sees himself as a can- 
do guy in a can’t-do era—as a feisty straight-talker like 


Truman, as a bold experimenter like F.D.R., whose 


plan for rescuing capitalism (‘Take a method and try 
it. If it fails, admit it and try another; but above all try 
something”) is echoed in Perot’s call for “action, ac- 
tion, action.” Perot may never be ranked with Truman 
and Roosevelt—and of course he would have to win 
first—but he already personifies an enduring strain in 
American life, a pervasive antipathy for insiders. It is 
this ideological hostility that prompted the Populist 
and Progressive movements and the rise of George 
Wallace, Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan. 
But the sentiments that fuel the surge for 4. 
Perot (“Take our country back”) are 4 
perhaps best understood as a 20th A 
century manifestation of Jacksoni- 4 
an Democracy, the anti-Establish- 
ment revolt that captured the 
country’s imagination in the 
1820s, the very first voter rejec- 
tion of the Washington Beltway. 
Andrew Jackson won the 
popular vote in 1824, but the 
election was decided in the 
House of Representatives, 
where the Founding Fathers’ 
aristocratic clique cut a deal that 
denied him the White House. 
When he finally triumphed four 
years later, the Washington “dynas- 
ty” lost its power to direct the presiden- 
cy to one of its own. John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe 


and John Quincy Adams were the forerun- 4a¢kson beat the 
ners of today’s professional politicians. Beltway pols of his day 


They made their careers in national affairs and appren- 
ticed for the top spot by serving in successive Cabinets. 
Even then, today’s complaint was fashionable. The rul- 
ing élite saw office as an end in itself, wrote the educator 
Horace Mann. For those men, he said, the question was 
“Where can | be—not what can I be.” Jackson shared the 
public’s disdain for this complacency and championed 
the frontiersman’s ideal, the equicompetence of most 
men to most tasks. Like Perot, Jackson had wide sup- 
port in all sections of the country (which sets both men 
apart from most third-party candidates, who have es- 
sentially represented various extremes). 

As Americans have always admired whatever is 
new, the single constant in politics has been the desire 
for change. Today that yearning is heightened. Never 
before have so many believed the country is on the 
wrong track (more than 80% in recent polls); never be- 
fore have so many felt so estranged from their leaders. 
As recently as 1964, only 29% said the government was 

























run for the benefit of a few big interests. Today that fig- 
| ure is 80%. For these reasons, and because so many 
view George Bush and Bill Clinton as “just” politicians, 
Perot could actually win in November. The anecdotal 
evidence supports the surveys. People see Perot as a 
personification of the American Dream (from newsboy 
to billionaire) and want to believe in him as a political 
savior. They are eager to perceive him as having the 
character and temperament to be President. So far, he 
has performed like the supersalesman he is. The grass- 
roots, empowering feel of his effort (“If you sign it, he 
will run”) survives his having hired some political 
pros; few believe Perot can be controlled by anyone. 
Still, any number of obstacles could cause Perot to 
fade like a cheap suit. Right now he is seen as sincere 
(which calls to mind George Burns’ famous crack, 
“Sincerity is everything: if you can fake that, you've got 
it made”). But Perot’s feistiness could come to be seen 
as meanness, his buccaneerism as recklessness. Al- 
ready some of his (few) articulated positions have 
been exposed as two-faced; on taxes, for exam- 
ple, he has alternately said over the years 
» that he favors raising them and that he 
never would. He has played the sys- 
tem to great advantage, and his cozi- 
ness with insiders could tarnish 
his outsider appeal. He has prom- 
ised specific solutions, but he 
clearly believes they are unnec- 
essary—because prescription 
implies promise, and “everyone 
knows” that political promises 
are hollow. In this anti-intellec- 
tual stance the Jacksonian Dem- 
ocrat whom Perot resembles is 
Davy Crockett. Almost everything 
about Crockett is myth. (Is it unin- 
teresting that Perot once said, “I’m 
not a living legend. I'm just a myth’’?) 
Like Perot, Crockett regularly exalted 
common sense above what he called “law 
learning.” He also accepted demagoguery 
and deception as required for political suc- 
cess, and he served several terms in Con- 
gress during the Jackson Administration. “I was cun- 
ning as a little red fox,” Crockett wrote in his 
autobiography, “and wouldn't risk my tail in a ‘com- 
mittal trap.’ ” Too much noncommitment from Perot, 
though, could render him implausible as a President. 
Were that the ultimate judgment, voters would 
probably turn first to Clinton. Of the rationales Bush has 
offered for his re-election, his claim to be a change agent 
is laughable. But Clinton won't get his sought-after sec- 
ond look if Perot's savvy continues, and perhaps not 
even if Perot falters. The historians’ favorite metaphor 
for Jacksonianism is the signs one still sees in the center 
| of small towns. The arrows point to many different des- 
| tinations and have but one thing in common: they all 
point to somewhere else. Which is what Perot repre- 
sents. Since he is the “none of the above” candidate so 
many seek, wherever Perot intends to go, his starry- 
eyed supporters are convinced it will be away from the 
status quo. In the end, that may be enough. B 
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By CHARLES P. ALEXANDER 





S HEAD OF THE 47-MEMBER U.S. 
delegation to the Earth Sum- 
mit, William Reilly should get 
extra pay for hazardous duty. 
On opening day at the huge con- 
ference in Rio de Janeiro, the administra- 
tor of America's Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency faced an aggressive global 
press corps that could hardly hurl its 
pointed questions fast enough. Why won't 
the U.S. sign the biodiversity treaty? Why 
did the U.S. insist on watering down the 
climate-change pact? Why do Americans 
consume so much? Isn't it hypocritical for 
America to call for protection of tropical 


forests while cutting down its own ancient | 


trees? Asked, finally, how it felt to field so 
much criticism, Reilly called it “an experi- 
ence in character building for me.” 

The shots aimed at the epa chief are 
just a preview of what awaits George Bush 
when he joins more than 100 other world 


leaders this week for the culmination of 


the summit. The Brazilian press has al- 
ready labeled the U.S. a “party pooper” 
and called Bush “Uncle Grubby.” And 
many of the President’s harshest critics in 
Rio will be fellow Americans. At the first 
day of the Open Speakers Forum, a meet- 
ing place for the 20,000 activists, scientists, 
spiritual leaders and other people on the 
periphery of the Earth Summit, environ- 
mentalist Sharon Rogers of Wright City, 
Mo., announced that she was circulating a 
petition in which the U.S. citizens at the 
conference would request an audience with 
Bush this week to plead with him to change 
America’s stance. Said Rogers: “We cannot 
allow Bush to come here, wave a flag and 
then walk away without doing anything. 
He has undermined everything that is im- 
portant about this conference.” 

The President's most controversial po- 
sition is his refusal to sign a biodiversity 
treaty that calls upon industrial nations to 
give the developing world financial incen- 
tives to protect its endangered plants and 
animals. The White House argues that the 
treaty does not set up a good mechanism 
for distributing the money. Another con- 
cern is that U.S. biotechnology companies, 
which want to fashion medicines and oth- 
er products from genetic materials ob- 


tained in developing countries, might | 


have to compensate those nations. 

Reilly, a true believer in the impor- 
tance of biodiversity, tried last week to 
help forge a compromise that would en- 


able the U.S. to sign the treaty. But when 
he sent proposed changes in the pact to 
Washington, the White House flatly re- 
| fused to reconsider its position—a major 
embarrassment for Reilly in his dealings 
with fellow delegates in Rio. 

The snub was only the latest in a series 
of defeats that Reilly has suffered in battles 
with top Administration officials who prize 
economic growth over conservation. 
Among Reilly’s adversaries are Vice Presi- 
dent Dan Quayle, who is leading a cam- 
paign to soften environmental regulations, 
and Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan. Reil- 


the so-called God Squad, a committee of of- 


“The God Squad is 
a group of people, 
of which | am 
a minor divinity, 
which has the 
power to blow 
away a species.” 
William Reilly 


| ficials with the power to grant exceptions 
| to the Endangered Species Act. Last 
month, over Reilly's protests, a committee 
majority gave loggers the go-ahead to cut 
down 688 hectares (1,700 acres) of ancient 
forest in the Pacific Northwest that is home 
to the threatened northern spotted owl. 
Reilly was still smarting from that de- 
cision in Rio. Asked at a reception about 


bitterness, that it was “a group of people, 
of which I am a minor divinity, which has 
the power to blow away a species.” 

In an effort to counter criticism on the 
biodiversity issue, Bush announced last 
week that the U.S. would contribute $150 
million to programs that help developing 
countries preserve their forests. But the 
initiative rang hollow, given the Admin- 
istration’s encouragement of logging in 
ancient U.S. forests. “It’s complete hy- 
pocrisy,” said Sierra Club legislative di- 
rector David Gardiner, who called the 
forest-aid package “part of the Presi- 
dent’s campaign to be re-elected and to 
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the God Squad, he replied, with a touch of | 





ly and Lujan have clashed as members of | 





ON 'THE DEFENSIVE 


Who’s got the hardest job on the planet? It’s William Reilly, 
who is supposed to explain U.S. positions at the Earth 
Summit—and keep George Bush from being the bad guy. 


cover up his disastrous environmental 
record.” 

Being spoiler at the Earth Summit isa 
stunning role for the U.S., which after 
World War II was the driving force behind 
the creation of the United Nations and the 
World Bank. In the campaign to fashion a 
new environmental order, however, other 
nations are taking the lead. Canada and 
Germany, among others, are championing 
the biodiversity treaty, Scandinavian 
countries have imposed stiff taxes to dis- 
courage energy consumption, and Japan 
has sharply boosted its environmental aid 
to developing nations. At Reilly’s press 
conference, one reporter impudently men- 





tioned that Japan’s pledge of $200 million 
to help clean up a single bay in Brazil was 
more than the $150 million in new money 
that the U.S. has offered for forest protec- 
tion around the entire world. 

Such unflattering comparisons infuri- 
ate George Bush, who asserted at his press 
conference last week that the U.S. had 
spent $800 billion on cleaning up the envi- 
ronment over the past 10 years. But he in- 
sisted that he had to weigh the value of en- 
vironmental regulations against their 
economic impact. Said the President: “I 
have some responsibility for a cleaner envi- 
ronment, and also a responsibility to fam- 
ilies in this country who want to work, 
some of whom can be thrown out of work if 
we go for too costly an answer to some 
of these problems. And I’m not going to for- 
get the American family. And if they don’t 
understand that in Rio, too bad.” To Bush’s 
critics, that is the kind of us-against-the- 
world attitude that the Earth Summit was 
supposed to transcend.—Reported by Ted Gup/ 
Washington and lan McCluskey/Rio de Janeiro 
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LOS ANGELES 


LIFE IN THE HOOD 


After the riots, Crips and Bloods are keeping a fragile peace, but membership 
is high despite a federal campaign to break the gangs’ hold on the slums 


By SYLVESTER MONROE 10S ANGELES 


T FEELS LIKE HEAVEN,” 
¢ says Michael Broadnax, 26, 


of South Central Los Ange- 








les. A former member of 


the Bloods, Broadnax did 

not dare venture into neigh- 
borhoods dominated by Crips until factions 
of the rival gangs forged their remarkable 
truce in the heat of last month's riots. “I 
can go to places I've never been or even 
ridden through before,” he says. “It’s like 
freedom.” Those words are 
echoed over and over in 
South Central these days, as 
residents marvel at the pact 
that has brought relative 
peace to an area more accus- 
tomed to gunfire and blood- 
shed than to handshakes. 

Despite claims that the 
truce was an effort to focus 
gang fury against the po- 
lice, there has been no evi- 
dence of increased attacks 
on officers and there has 
not been a single black 
gang-related homicide in 
L.A. since the riots. “They 
are not coming together to 
organize against law en- 
forcement,” says commu- 
nity gang worker Charles 
Norman. “They are coming 
together for mere survival 
because they have been to 
too many funerals.” 

Others are more cautious. “If the 
gangs are maintaining the truce because, 
as some say, they want to be a part of the 
rebuilding of South Central L.A., that’s a 
good sign,” says Sergeant Wes McBride, a 
member of Operation Safe Streets (oss), 
the gang unit of the L.A. County sheriff's 
department. “But if it’s so they don’t have 
to cover their backs as much and can be- 
come major dealers of narcotics, that’s 
something else.” 

Some of the skepticism exists because 
the truce does not cover all Crips and 
Bloods factions. Nor does it affect the city’s 





Hispanic street-gang members 
demonstrate their hand signs 





more violent Latino and Asian gangs. One 
of the widest and most organized peace 
efforts involves about 12,000 black gang 
members in four Bloods and three Crips 
“sets,” or factions, within a 3.5-sq.-mi. 
area of South Central. The Monday after 
the riots, their leaders came to Norman 
seeking his help in keeping their peace. 
There were unity meetings between mem- 
bers of at least 100 gang sets in housing 
projects and other locations. Norman hopes 
the group that approached him will be- 
come a model that spreads. ‘We know it’s 
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Crips and Bloods members show their colors at a gang truce rally 


going to be difficult to sustain the peace,” 
he says. “But it’s the answer to a lot of 
prayers from mothers and grandmothers 
and other folks in the community.” 

Truce or no truce, no one can deny that 
gangs are a serious and growing problem. 
A 235-page report issued in May by the 
staff of L.A. County district attorney Ira 
Reiner estimated that the region has about 
1,000 gangs with a total membership of 
150,000. The study said gang-related ho- 
micides in the county increased more than 
200% between 1984 and 1991. While drugs 
and gangs are intertwined, the D.A.’s staff 
concluded that most gang members are 
not serious drug dealers. The report's 
most striking claim was that half of all 
black males in L.A. County between 21 
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and 24 years old are involved in some kind 
of gang activity. 

That contention was sharply criticized 
by leaders of L.A.’s black community and 
others, who questioned the accuracy of the 
computerized police data bases that pro- 
vided the numbers. Noting that only 8.5% 
of all Latinos and less than one-half of 1% 
of young white men in that age group 
show up in the data bases, critics com- 
plained that police authorities single out 
young black men and stereotype them as 
gang members simply by the way they 
_ dress and where they live. 
> The police deny that they 
indiscriminately enter 
> names in the data bases 
and insist that the num- 
2 bers are an accurate reflec- 
: tion of the severity of the 
problem. “We don’t have to 
create gang members,” 
says McBride. “People are 
becoming too hung up on 
exact numbers. Even if the 
number drops by 10,000, 
we still have a 
problem.” 

Though the gang mem- 
bers have halted their in- 
ternecine bloodletting for 
now, police point out that 
they have hardly become 
model citizens. According 
to the Reiner report, gang 
members commit six times 
as many crimes as people 
from similar backgrounds who do not be- 
long to gangs. “Each one is a mini crime 
wave, and together they are a major crime 
wave,” says Reiner. Opinions vary on what 
role gangs played in the riots, but there is 
no doubt that they were involved. Several 
gang members have been charged in the 
near fatal beating of truck driver Reginald 
Denny. Last week 22 suspected members 


serious 


| of a West L.A. gang were arrested on 


charges of looting an estimated $80,000 
worth of high-tech equipment from a Ko- 
rean-owned stereo store during the up- 
heaval at the end of April. “Were the 
gangs involved?” says Reiner. “Of course 
they were, unless they were home with the 
flu. Were gangs the instigators of the riot? 
There’s no evidence of that. This was not a 
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gang riot, but it was a riot gangs partici- 
pated in.” 

Gang members admit that they used 
the riots for their own ends but refuse to 
take responsibility for them. “Gangs get 
blamed for everything that happens,” sé 
Randy (“Bird”) Strickland, 21, a leader o 
a South Central L.A. gang not participat- 
ing in the truces. “Gangs are bad, true 
enough. But if everybody stopped gang- 
banging right now, there'd still be crime.” 
Strickland says gang members, like many 
other South Central residents, were out- 
raged over the acquittal of the four L.a.p.p. 








officers tried for the videotaped beating of 


Rodney King. “They just kicked us right in 
the face with the Rodney King verdict,” 
Strickland says. “And we wanted to voice 
our opinion in the only way we knew how, 
and that was to make some noise. It was 
the only way people would listen to us.” 
There is little hope that 
police action alone can con- 
tain or eliminate the gang 
problem. After leaving the 
problem largely to local au- 
thorities for the past two 
decades, Washington is re- 
joining the fight. But with 5 
of every 6 federal antigang 
dollars going to police and 
prosecution, some say the 
effort is seriously misdi- 
rected. This year, for exam- 
ple, the Justice Department 
will spend most of its near- 
ly $500 million gang budget 
on law enforcement, while 
the Department of Health 
and Human Services has 
disbursed only $40 million 
on prevention and early- 
intervention programs 
since 1989. And the rFai’s 
announcement last Janu- 
ary that it was reassigning 300 agents 
from foreign counterintelligence to anti- 
gang efforts raised the question of how ef- 
fectively a handful of ex-cold warriors can 
function in gang hot spots. In L.A. last Feb- 
ruary, 22 rei agents were redeployed to 
join an existing 12-man gang squad. 
Despite the presence of specialized 
gang units in every L.A. County law- 
enforcement agency, gang membership 
has more than tripled since 1985 and 
gang-related homicides have increased 
from 271 to 771 last year. Gang members 
account for an estimated 40% of the 22,000 
inmates of the L.A. County jail. According 
to Reiner, Hispanic gangs have been 60 
years in the making and black gangs 30. 
“The one thing we have to come to grips 
with,” he said, “is there isn’t a five-point 
answer that is going to get rid of the gang 
problem in five years. If it took 30 years for 
the black gangs to reach this point, it's go- 
ing to take the next 15 or 20 or 35 years to 
really have an impact on the problem. 
There is no immediate solution to the 
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problem of 150,000 gang members in L.A. 

Yet what works is no great mystery. In 
its 1992 report, L.A.’s Interagency Gang 
Task Force recommended greater em- 
phasis on prevention, early intervention, 
juvenile justice reform and education in 
schools. “You need a strong law-enforce- 
ment component,” says Michael Genelin, 
who has headed the L.A. County district 
attorney's hard-core gang division for sev- 
en years. “But you also need a community 
component to get at the root cause of the 
problem.” 

Though there is now widespread 
agreement that gangs are a social and eco- 
nomic problem and prevention is as im- 
portant as punishment, funds for pro- 
grams to keep kids out of gangs and the 
criminal-justice system are still hard to 
find. “You don’t need to spend five of ev- 
ery six dollars on suppression,” says Steve 





Police arrest a Crip for assault with a deadly weapon 


Valdivia, who runs L.A.’s Community 
Youth Gang Services Project with a bud- 
get of $1.8 million. “If you spend two of ev- 
ery six on prevention, the results square 
themselves over time.” The idea, he says, 
is to treat gangs like a “social disease” for 
which there are prevention-oriented, edu- 
cational and economic cures. 

One is to replace the things that are 
missing in gang-ridden communities. “No 
more than 10% of any gang are hard-core, 
shoot-em-up, hope-to-die criminals,” Val- 
divia says. “But you won't find the Boy 
Scouts in South Central L.A. Most kids 


join gangs because that’s what there is to 
join.” And, like diseases, gangs can be con- 


tagious. According to University of South- 
ern California gang expert Malcolm W. 
Klein, in 1961 there were 23 cities with 
known street gangs nationwide. Today 
there are 187. Practically every state has 
some kind of gang problem. Nor is it limit- 
ed to inner-city areas of major urban cen- 
ters. Gangs can be found in suburban cit- 
ies with populations as small as 5,000. 
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rhe spread of gang activity to cities 
across the country is part of the reason the 
FBI is reinforcing its antigang effort. Bu- 
reau officials believe that, in conjunction 
with local police, they can use federal laws 
like rico and Continuing Criminal Enter- 
prise statutes to attack drug trafficking 
and other organized-crime elements of 
gang activity. “Many of these gangs are 
very heavily involved in drug distribution, 
and we have a lot of experience in the drug 
business and a lot of expertise in orga- 
nized crime that will transfer very well 
into this effort,” says Charlie J. Parsons, 
special agent in charge of the rat's L.A. re- 
gional office. ‘The Fai is not going to solve 
the drug problem, and the Fst is not going 
to solve the gang problem, but I think we 
can contribute.” 

Skeptics argue that the rsi and other 
federal agencies have been oversold on the 
connection between street 
* gangs and organized drug 
; distribution. The Reiner re- 
2 port strongly downplays 
: that link, and most local po- 
3 lice authorities agree. “If 
z you could eliminate the 
narcotics problem tomor- 
row, you'd still have a sig- 
nificant gang problem," 
says Deputy Chief Bernard 
C. Parks, a former L.a.P.D. 
gang coordinator, now 
commander of the depart- 
ment’s central bureau. 
“And if the next day you 
eliminated the gang prob- 
lem, you'd still have a sig- 
nificant crime problem.” 

Most members believe 
that gangs will survive no 
matter what law enforce- 
ment does. Joseph 
(“Downer”’) Cardenas, 16, 
a member of a South Central Chicano 
gang, was charged last week with felony 
assault with a shotgun. (He has denied 
the charge.) He recently asked his 11- 
year-old brother whether he wanted to 
be a gang banger. He was happy to hear 
the boy say no. Yet the chances are better 
than even that the youngster will follow 
in Joseph's footsteps. Joseph didn’t want 
to be a gang banger either, but he fol- 
lowed the path paved by another Carde- 
nas brother, Juan, 19, who is serving a 
seven-year term for attempted murder. 

“T wouldn't have been like my broth- 
er, and I don’t want my little brother to 
be a gang member,” Joseph said after 
his arraignment. “But | was born and 
raised in South Central, and gangs are 
all that I see. That's the only alternative 
I’ve got, and I have to take what comes. 
It’s pitiful,” he says. ‘‘A lot of people die, 
and it keeps going on. But it’s like a ball 
rolling and rolling. There’s no solution 
to it. There are just always going to be 
gangs.” s 
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Imagine you are 
someone completely 


different. In a place you 


would never, ever want to be. 


Imagine it is dawn and you are six 
yes old. As you awake, your brother is resting 


eside you, weakened from tuberculosis. You wander 
out of your family’s one-room shelter to the field where you will 
labor in the heat untl sundown. You will receive only a piece of bread 
as you work, but what you must focus on is the money. The 35 cents you earn 
would ordinarily be used to buy your family dinner, except today, it goes to buy your 


brother more time. Later at home, you know better than to cry. So instead you pray. You pray 
for your brother. You pray your bad dreams will stop just once. And finally, you pray for 








someone the other children have told you about. A Childreach sponsor. Now, stop 
imagining. Thousands of children really do live like this. And they really do pray each 
night, for someone from Childreach, the organization that has linked caring sponsors to 
needy children overseas for over 50 years. You don’t have to imagine how rewarding 
it is to inspire the hope of one special child. Or how it will feel to have that child’s 
love. Or how you'll feel making a difference in the world. All you have to do is call 


1-800-REACH97, ext. 313, Or write your name and address anywhere on this 
ad, tear it out, and send it to us. Until you do, all these children can do is imagine. 
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Write to: Childreach, 155 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02886-1099 
Childreach was founded in 1937 as Foster Parents Plan. Non-profit. Non political. Non-sectarian, Tax-deduetible 
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Wrangling over control of the Black Sea Fleet: a submarine docked in the Crimean port of Sevastopol 


heady to Cast Off 


As the world watches 
nervously, the Crimea 
tries to steer a course 
between an angry 
Russia and a suspicious 
Ukraine, two nuclear- 
armed countries that 
already disagree over 
everything from the 
ruble to command of the 
Black Sea Fleet 


By JAMES CARNEY YALA 


ATCHES OF SNOW STILL GLIMMER 
on the craggy mountains above, 
but on the Black Sea coast of the 
Crimean peninsula summer has 
arrived. In Yalta the terraced 
stone walls of the old town are draped in 


purple wisteria and wild yellow roses, and | 


the first wave of tourists has come to stroll 
among the palmettos, cypresses and gold- 
en rain trees lining the town’s crooked 
streets. Though it was not far from Yalta 
that Mikhail Gorbachev spent three days 
under house arrest last August during the 
coup attempt, the resort is best remem- 
bered as the site where Churchill, Roose- 
velt and Stalin convened to redraw the 
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map of Europe. That was 47 years ago, 
when the Crimea fell unquestionably with- 
in the Kremlin’s empire and only dream- 
ers wasted time imagining a world with- 
out the Soviet Union. 

But the unimaginable has since come 
to pass, and now the Crimea is at 
the center of a bitter territorial row be- 
tween Russia and Ukraine that threatens 
to destroy the fragile Commonwealth of In- 
dependent States and make enemies out of 
two nuclear-armed nations. In the Crimean 
capital of Simferopol, ethnic Russians gath- 
er daily outside the local parliament build- 
ing to accuse Ukrainian leaders of disre- 
gard for their right to self-determination. 
In the Ukrainian capital of Kiev, 400 miles 
away, thousands have converged in recent 
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weeks to protest Moscow's “imperialist” 
designs on the Crimea, which is part of 
Ukraine but has a Russian majority. 
“Until we have independence, the Cri- 
mea will always be a vassal of Kiev,” says 
Antonina Alekseyeva, a pro-Russian 
demonstrator in Simferopol. “All lies,” 
retorts Nikolai Filipovich, an ethnic 
Ukrainian standing a few steps away. 

The debate revolves around an iron- 
ic tribute to the two states’ shared histo- 
ry. In 1954 Nikita Khrushchey trans- 
ferred the region from the Russian 
Federation to the Ukrainian Republic as 
a “gift” commemorating 300 years of 
Russian-Ukrainian unity. But the trans- 
fer was largely symbolic. Moscow's writ 
still ran in the Crimea, just as it did in 
the time of the Czars. Since last year, 
however, when Kiev started agitating 
for independence, Russians in Crimea 
launched a movement to secede from 
Ukraine and rejoin Russia. 

Ukrainian President Leonid Krav- 
chuk tried to slow the movement, warn- 
ing that “there can be no guarantee that 
events in the Crimea will not lurch out 
of control and that human blood will not 
be spilled.” But the Crimean parliament 
ignored him and last month passed a 
resolution calling for a referendum on 
independence. The response from Kiev 
was swift: the Ukrainian parliament de- 
clared the Crimean resolution unconsti- 
tutional, and government officials hint- 
ed that the Crimean legislature might be 
dissolved and direct rule from Kiev 
imposed. 

Under pressure, Crimean leaders 
backed down and rescinded the resolu- 
tion, but not before Russian Vice Presi- 
dent Alexander Rutskoi, the Kremlin’s 
standard-bearer for increasingly influen- 
tial Russian nationalists, blasted Ukrai- 
nian politicians for portraying Russia as 
“an insidious empire” and trying to 
break up the Commonwealth. “The refer- 
endum in Crimea must be held, and no 
one can ban it with force or with threats,” 








Rutskoi insisted in a newspaper article. 
Two days later, in a closed-door session, 
the Russian parliament upped the ante by 
voting to annul the 1954 transfer of the 
Crimea to Ukraine as “an illegal act” of 
the Communist Party and called for nego- 
tiations between Kiev and Moscow to de- 
cide the peninsula’s status. 

The parliament in Kiev last week re- 
jected the Russian allegations, but the 
Ukrainians did agree in concert with Cri- 
mean leaders to grant the region special 
economic status, But Kravchuk’s govern- 
ment, which depends on support from 
Ukrainian nationalists in parliament, 
has flatly defined the Crimean problem 
as “an internal affair” that does not con- 
cern foreign states. ‘There will never be 
negotiations,” says Vladimir Kryzha- 
novsky, Ukraine’s ambassador to Mos- 
cow. To negotiate, he argues, would open 
a Pandora's box by calling into question 
all the myriad treaties and border deter- 
minations made during 74 years of Sovi- 
et rule. “If we negate everything that was 
done under Stalin, Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev, then we must negate all exist- 
ing borders,” he says. “And that could 
only lead to a new world war.” 

As if the issue weren't complicated 
enough, the Tatars, who controlled the 
Crimea until 1783 when the Turkish 
Khanate was defeated by Catherine the 
Great, are staking a claim to their native 
land. Deported across the eastern Soviet 
Union en masse in 1944 after Stalin ac- 
cused them of collaborating with the 
Nazis, the Crimean Tatars have been re- 
turning by the tens of thousands in the 
past two years. With support from Kiev, 
which views them as a buffer against the 
Russian majority, some 200,000 Tatars 
have started building houses across the 
peninsula on state-owned land. 


HOUGH THEIR LEADERS FAVOR 
retaining the Crimea’s status as 
part of Ukraine, many Tatars in 
the new settlements are ambiv- 
alent. “I came because this is 
my home,” says Mimyet Vileyev, 34, who 
arrived in the Crimea two years ago for 
the first time in his life. “I don’t believe 
what any of the politicians say,” he re- 
marks with a shrug. “It's their fight.” 
The arms that could be used raise in- 
ternational concerns. Though Ukraine 
has pledged to withdraw the remaining 
176 Soviet strategic missiles on its terri- 
tory and become a non-nuclear state by 
1994, some nationalist parliamentarians 
have suggested holding on to the 46 
weapons not targeted for destruction un- 


| der the srart treaty as a lever to get the 


West's attention and respect. Concerned 
that bickering between Kiev and Moscow 
might degenerate into a violent conflict, 
the West has been pressuring both sides 
to come to terms peacefully, Russian 
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President Boris Yeltsin recently took a 
step in that direction, announcing that 
Moscow had dropped its insistence that 
the 380-ship Black Sea Fleet, based in the 
Crimean port of Sevastopol, was a “stra- 
tegic force” that should fall under joint 
Commonwealth command. 

Wrangling over the Black Sea force 
has poisoned Russian-Ukrainian rela- 
tions for months, with Kiev demanding 
at least 30% of the fleet as the foundation 
for a new national navy and Moscow re- 
fusing to yield. Now, following Yeltsin's 
announcement, a commission will be 
created to decide how to divide up the 
fleet equitably. 

Even as the Black Sea Fleet dispute 
heads toward resolution, larger issues 
continue to strain ties between the two 
states—including the overall future of the 
Crimea and Kiev's resistance to Russia's 
taking the lead on economic reforms. 
Specially printed Ukrainian coupons, de- 
signed as a temporary currency to phase 
out use of the Soviet ruble, circulate free- 
ly in the republic. In Yalta’s shops, cash- 
iers give change in a random mix of cou- 
pons and rubles that leaves the buyer 
guessing about the value of both. 

By July 1, Kiev plans to replace the 
ruble completely with a new national 
currency, a move certain to disrupt al- 
ready weakened trade links between 
Ukraine and the rest of the Common- 
wealth. Critics argue that by insulating 
Ukraine from Russia, Kravchuk is trying 
to avoid the kind of radical market re- 
forms demanded by international lend- 
ing organizations. Kiev counters by ar- 
guing that economic subordination to 
Russia is a drag on Ukraine’s develop- 
ment as a sovereign state. 

Many Russians in the Crimea fear 
that a Ukrainian currency would cut 
them off completely from the Russian 
state and relegate them to second-class 
status in Ukraine. Many Ukrainians, 
meanwhile, guard their newly won sov- 
ereignty jealously and harbor deep suspi- 
cions about the giant neighbor to the east 
that ruled their nation for three centu- 
ries and now professes democratic prin- 
ciples. “Imperial tendencies are prevail- 
ing again in Russia,” warns Ukraine's 
Kryzhanovsky, “tendencies based on the 
law of might, not the law of reason.” 

Kravchuk and Yeltsin are scheduled 
to meet in the near future to try to put 
aside the acrimony and mistrust of re- 
cent months. It was Russia and Ukraine, 
together with Belarus, that united last 
December to forge the Commonwealth 
and bury the Soviet Union. Without the 
cooperation of Kiev and Moscow, the 
C.LS. will surely fail. It may fail anyway. 
But more troubling is the prospect of 
new violence in Europe, this time be- 
tween two of the largest, and best 
armed, nations on the continent. a 


THE PHILIPPINES 





Stepping into Cory’s Shoes 


As Aquino’s presumed successor, Fidel Ramos is short on charisma and charm. But 
he just might have the right stuff to do the job better than she did. 


By SANDRA BURTON 


T WAS NOT THE FORMAL PASSING OF 

the mantle of office, but the moment 

was telling. Front-running presiden- 

tial candidate Fidel Ramos was pay- 
ing a postelection call on outgoing Presi- 
dent Corazon Aquino, whose endorsement 
was largely responsible for the slim lead 
he now holds in the ballot count of the sev- 
en-candidate race. As the pair emerged 
from their meeting, the normally deferen- 
tial former Defense Secretary confidently 
stepped forward to field reporters’ ques- 
tions, leaving Aquino nodding in the 
background. 

Although the vote tally is still not com- 
plete, Ramos is cautiously staking his 
claim to office. Voters and political experts 
alike, however, still wonder whether Ra- 
mos is up to the job. Acknowledging the 
sensitive issue of his predecessor’s short- 
comings, Ramos has pledged to “improve 
on the deficiencies and defects” that 
marked Aquino’s tenure. 

The question is how. As the first Prot- 
estant leader of a predominantly Roman 
Catholic country, Ramos needs to forge a 
new relationship with the church, which 
remains an important unifying force in a 
society riven by social, ethnic and political 
divisions. The job demands a felicitous 
combination of skill and character, and it 
is difficult to say whether Ramos has it. 
Though he has spent 46 of his 64 years in 
the public eye, he remains an enigma to all 
but a tight circle of relatives and friends, 
most of them fellow military men. A West 
Point graduate with a degree in civil engi- 
neering from the University of Illinois in 
the U.S., Ramos is more likely to stupefy 
audiences with statistics than stir them 
with rhetoric. The most informal thing 
about him is the cigar he keeps clenched 
between his teeth—and the stogie has not 
even been fired up since 1987, when he 
gave up smoking. 

Businessmen hail him as the leader 
best equipped to guarantee political and 
economic stability, but critics claim that 
as former commander of the armed forces, 
he was at least indirectly responsible for 
fissures within the military. Ramos’ har- 
shest critics are the victims of the Marcos 
martial-law government. Their accusa- 
tions of torture and harassment at mili- 
tary hands dogged Ramos throughout the 
campaign. He portrayed himself as one of 








the few officers who were able to intervene 
with Marcos to cut prisoners’ sentences, 
Among the beneficiaries of his interven- 


| tion was Benigno Aquino, the outgoing 


President's late husband, who spent 7’ 
years in Marcos jails. “The good guys are 
behind him,” said Aquino of Ramos short- 
ly before Aquino’s 1983 airport assassina- 





An unlit cigar is his only informality 


tion. “But | don’t think Ramos will prevail. 
He has no instinct for infighting.” 

That assessment was incorrect: during 
the dictator’s overthrow, Ramos showed 
himself to be a master infighter who encour- 
aged others, including Marcos, to underesti- 
mate him. That Ramos operated with cold 
and effective calculation in the cutthroat 
Marcos administration and emerged with 
his “Mr. Clean” reputation largely intact is 
his most salient achievement. 

Those same skills served him well as 
Aquino’s crisis manager, but questions 
persist about whether Ramos has what it 
takes to move beyond mere survival to in- 
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spired leadership. As armed forces Chief 
of Staff, he correctly assessed the lengthy 
insurgency by the communist New Peo- 
ple’s Army as a political, rather than mili- 
tary, problem rooted in the rural poverty 
that stifles 70% of the population. But Ra- 
mos has yet to show that he can mobilize 
resources to relieve the country’s misery 
ona scale that will make a difference. 

Ramos, who was Aquino’s Defense Sec- 
retary during the early stages of negotiat- 
ing a new military-bases agreement with 
Washington, shares the blame for loss of 
the bases and a corresponding reduction 
in multilateral aid pledged by Japan and 
other U.S. allies. After the Philippine Sen- 
ate rejected a provisional accord, Ramos 
urged the government to delay the U.S. 
withdrawal at least until the facilities 
could be converted for commercial use. 
American officials complain, however, 
that as soon as Ramos launched his quest 
for the presidency, he stopped talking 
about the touchy issue. 

Ramos argues that once the Senate re- 
jected a new bases treaty, there was not 
much he could do about it. After he’s in 
office, he declared in an interview with 
Time, “we will review the entire range of 
U.S.-Philippine relations. The rejection of 
the bases treaty may have given the wrong 
signals to our neighbors, including the 
U.S. and Japan, that we have become iso- 
lationist, but that’s not correct.” 

Ramos talks of emulating fellow gener- 
als who have wrought economic miracles 
in Taiwan and South Korea. Ramos is 
mindful that the region’s economic mir- 
acles were due in part to the authoritarian 
control that other leaders exercised while 


| they effected painful economic reforms, 


and that it is too late to impose such mea- 
sures in the Philippines. 

As a soldier, Ramos has spent a life- 
time sizing up situations quickly and sub- 
ordinating himself and his men to the task 
of working to best advantage within unfor- 
giving constraints. That background may 
not lend itself to flights of rhetoric or legis- 
lative imagination, but the fractious Phil- 
ippines could do worse than to agree ona 
set of priorities and settle down to the te- 
dious task of putting the country back on 
its feet. 

And in that context, Ramos may prove 
to be the right man, in the right place, for 
a tough and thankless job. | —Reported by 
Jaime A. FlorCruz and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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Everyone in this photo is an environ- 
mental activist. They all became involved 
in the environment the day they started 
their Amway businesses. 

Since introducing its first product in 
1959-L.O.C.® Liquid Organic Cleaner, 
a product containing only biodegradable 
detergents-Amway has had a concern 
for the environment. 
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As Amway distributors, the people in 
this photo also share with Amway the : 
honor of receiving the United Nations , 
Environment Programme Achievement 
Award for commitment ’ 
to the cause of environ- 
mental awareness. YS 


And you thought you knew us. * 


Amway and its one million 
independent distributors market 
hundreds of diverse products 
and services to more than 

50 countries and territories, . 
For more information, call 


1-800-544-7167 
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Clockwise from left, Eugene Johnson, Texas; Linda Hardy, 
New Jersey; Ruth Lohela, California; David Margolis, Nevada; 


Sally Svenson, South Dakota. 
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ARAFAT: Bruised reputation and body 


By LISABEYER JERUSALEM 


S YASSER ARAFAT UNDERWENT 
surgery to remove blood clots 
from his brain last week, it 
looked, for the second time in two 

months, as if the Palestinian people might 
have to get along without their enduring 
leader. But with the operation a success, it 
is now clear they will have to carry on with 
him after all—a development that has 
many wondering which outcome would 
truly have been the more convenient 

Arafat's two intimations of mortality 
the plane crash in the Libyan desert last 

April and the surgery necessitated by 

bruising suffered in that mishap—come at 

a time of unprecedented discontent with 

his 23-year leadership of the Palestine Lib- 

eration Organization. The chairman, his 
detractors say, has become too autocratic, 

too out of touch, too unresponsive to a 
changing world scene. “He's become the 
Palestinian Leonid Brezhnev,” complains 
a political scientist at the West Bank's An- 
jah University. 

The grumbling came to a head last 
month at a meeting of the p.t.o.’s Central 
Council in Tunis. There Arafat was lam- 
basted for his organization's endemic 
corruption and his tendency to make de- 
cisions alone or with a small group of 
cronies. Said a council member: “Arafat 
got the message that he is no longer 
above criticism and that if he doesn’t 
lead the reform in the p.t.o., the organi- 
zation may break apart.” The chair- 
man’s response was to stall for time by 
establishing a special committee to ex- 
amine all complaints and offer solutions. 

Meanwhile, the discontent grows. In 
recent months the East Jerusalem news- 
paper Al-Fajr has published two unchar- 
acteristically frank opinion pieces accus- 
ing P.L.o. functionaries of pocketing funds 
meant for development projects in the 
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Discontent is at an 
all-time high within 
the P.L.O., yet there is 
no obvious successor 


to Yasser Arafat 


Israeli-occupied territories. “Where is all 
the money that has been sent to the terri- 
tories—or was supposed to have been 
sent—and where and where and where?” 
one article demanded. 

p.L.o. ineptitude and malversation 
were major factors in the trouncing of the 
group's candidates in seven of the eight 
elections for Palestinian bodies held in the 
territories in the past 12 months. In ballot- 
ing for chambers of commerce and stu- 
dent and labor unions, Islamic fundamen- 
talists have prevailed each time except the 
last, the chamber of commerce elections 
for the city of Nablus in May. There the 
p.L.O. Slate won nine of 12 seats, but only 
after cynically inserting the word Muslim 
into its title and emphasizing the religious 
credentials of its candidates 

The p.t.o.’s proxy leadership in the 
territories is also going sour on Arafat 
over the way he has manipulated the on- 
going Middle East peace talks from the 
time negotiations began last October. The 
Palestinian delegates, all of them resi- 
dents of the occupied territories at Isra- 
el’s insistence, had first eagerly pledged 
their fealty to Arafat. Still, the so-called 
inside leaders expected to have some 
power in the process, in recognition of the 
steady growth of their influence since 
1987, when the intifadeh broke out as a 
homegrown movement without P.L.o 
prompting. But instead of regarding the 
insiders as partners, a prominent dele- 
gate complains, “Arafat is treating us like 
puppets.” 

At the same time, the chairman is un- 
der pressure from other p...o. comrades to 
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KADDOUMI: Unpopular and arrogant 


get out of the talks altogether; they believe 
the negotiations are a waste of time and 
the p.t.o.’s exclusion from them an intoler- 
able insult. In Tunis only a narrow major- 
ity of the Central Council approved con- 
tinuing with the process, and then only 
until October 

Whatever Arafat's shortcomings, his 
grip on the p.t.o., a coalition of disparate 
groups, is what keeps it from breaking 
asunder over such differences. With no 
potential successor having anywhere near 
his influence, Arafat's death would almost 
certainly bring disunity. Among those 
mentioned as possible heirs is Farouk 
Kaddoumi, the p.t.o.'s de facto foreign 
minister. Kaddoumi, one of the founders 
of the mainstream Fatah faction, consid- 
ered a hard-liner, has international stat- 
ure, but he is unpopular among many of 
his p..o. colleagues, in part because of his 
arrogant demeanor. 

Mahmoud Abbas and Yasser Amer, 
both members of the p.t.o.’s executive 
committee, are also contenders. Abbas, a 
consummate Fatah insider, has made no 
real enemies among the Palestinians and 
is considered pragmatic and level-head- 
ed. Amer, an independent within the 
P.L.O., might emerge as a compromise 
candidate, satisfying both Fatah, be- 
cause he is a moderate whose selection 
would avoid an internal Fatah split, and 
the radical p.t.o. elements, because he is 
close to Syria. 

No likely successor, however, elicits 
much excitement, or confidence, among 
the Palestinians as a whole. Which is one 
reason why Arafat’s recent triumphs 
over death have prompted expressions of 
support from his people. The Palestinians 
know that the chairman is the best 
they've got. Still, increasingly, they also 
seem to be concluding that that isn’t good 
enough. —With reporting by Dean Fischer/Cairo 
and Jamil Hamad/Amman 
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miles and have flown free. The rest of us paid for our airline 
tickets. Free air travel was just a dream. 
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With the Air Miles program, you get free air travel by 
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America Abroad/Strobe Talbott 


Beware of the 
Three-Way Split 


IN THE NEW WORLD ORDER, THE TENSION BETWEEN LIB- 
eral and protectionist trade policies will matter as 
much as the struggle between capitalism and commu- 
nism during the cold war. That's why carr is an acro- 
nym worth understanding and a process worth rescu- 
ing. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is ac- 
tually not one agreement but many. It's an accretion of 
rules and deals aimed at chipping away the barriers 
that impede the worldwide import-export business. 
GATT has been unfolding since 1947 in stages, or 
“rounds.” The latest, which began in Uruguay 
in 1986, has been stalled for a year and a 
half. There are many sticking points, but 
the biggest is European agriculture, 
which is still heavily subsidized and 4 
highly protectionist. 

Unless the seven major 
industrial democracies 





break the impasse, the Uru- 
guay Round is headed for di- 
saster and Garr itself for col- 
lapse. The result could be the 
wrong kind of new world order. 

Gatt is the imperfect, sputtering but 
indispensable engine of globalization. It 
prods all nations in the direction of 
vigorous, profitable and peaceful 
commerce with one another. 

Paradoxically, Garr thrived 

when the world was divid- \ 

ed between the camps of 

the two superpowers and the U.S.’s principal trading 
partners were also its military allies, united in the com- 
mon cause of opposing the Soviet threat. As recently as 
three years ago, the U.S. and the West Europeans 
would have found a way to finesse their current dis- 
pute over cereals and seed oil. 

At a moment when transatlantic relations are under 
new strain, Europe is coming together as never before. 
The European Community is the world’s most advanced 
and promising experiment in transnationalism. Mean- 
while, the Free Trade Agreement between the U.S. and 
Canada will soon embrace Mexico. And on the far side of 
the Pacific, the booming economies of Southeast Asia 
are increasingly tying themselves to Japan's. 

One of the most important questions for the coming 
decade is whether this new trend of regionalization 
ends up being compatible with globalization. The an- 
swer will depend largely on whether Garr continues to 
nudge the world toward one giant free-trade zone. If 
GATT survives, the odds are better that regionalism will 
give way to transregionalism, just as nationalism has 
already given way to transnationalism in Western Eu- 
rope. If, however, GATT dies, the opposite could happen: 
the temptation to form regional clubs could, over time, 























supplant and undermine global cohesion. Europe, 
North America and East Asia may evolve into three in- 
ternally open but externally closed trading blocs. 

In that case, the E.C. would be less likely to expand 
to include the nations recently liberated from commu- 
nism. The developing countries of Africa, Asia and the 
Middle East would be largely locked out of the regional 
groupings, therefore deprived of the benefits of free 
trade and thus less likely to keep developing, either to- 
ward prosperity or democracy. 

Even with the fate of the Uruguay Round still up in 
the air, there are already signs of creeping regionaliza- 
tion in its more exclusive, divisive and competitive 
form. France and Germany, the dominant powers on 
the Continent and the principal culprits in the E.C.’s 
agricultural protectionism, have formed a joint army 
corps that is clearly intended as a hedge against the 
day when the U.S. pulls its forces out of Europe. 

The Bush Administration stoutly denies 


; > «that that day will ever come. But if the Uru- 


guay Round fails, the American public and 
Congress will, with some justification, 
blame the Europeans, and pressures will 
build in the U.S. to retaliate by 
withdrawing the G.I.s who are 
still supposedly defending 
Europe. 
Meanwhile, the Japanese 
feel too dependent on the Amer- 
ican market. They resent the 
rise of Japan bashing in both the U.S. 
and Europe. They also fear that the 
growing strength of the E.C., combined 
with the troubles in Garr, will stimulate 
the formation of a Western Hemi- 
spheric Community, stretching 
from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, 
t that will be less receptive to im- 
ports from Japan. For all these 
reasons the Japanese are concentrating on cultivating 
customers and suppliers closer to home. 

Japan's neighbors remember the last such enter- 
prise. It was called the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperi- 
ty Sphere, and it was an imperialistic plan to guaran- 
tee access to raw materials and markets in the region 
a little more than half a century ago. The Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor was motivated largely by the de- 
sire to prevent the U.S. Navy from interfering in Ja- 
pan’s mercantile scheme for East Asia. That episode 
stands as a reminder of what can happen when eco- 
nomic anxieties and commercial quarrels get out of 
hand. 

The danger will be especially great if there are_ 
three blocs. By its nature, a tripolar world would beé 
less stable than the bipolar one that existed when the 3 3 
U.S. and the Soviet Union were squared off against ; 
each other. In geopolitics, three is an awkward num-3 
ber: it encourages two to gang up on the third, or one to: 2 
play the other two off against each other. In 19 
George Orwell imagined a global rivalry among then’ 3 
superstates, Eurasia, Eastasia and Oceania. Postdate 3 
the title 20 or 30 years, and the novel is a cautionary 
tale with a contemporary ring. a: 
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You Can Dip Your Dog For Fleas And Ticks. 
Or You Can Use A Squirt Of New Defend. 


You know how much dogs hate 


being dipped. That’s why we created 





Defend” EXspot” insecti- 
@ cide for dogs. You apply it 
in seconds, and yet it’s as 
effective as the leading dip. 

One application of 


Amazing new Defend applies 
4 


mont yo wor orees, TCVOlUtONary new Defend 
(E%) Pitman-Moore Dejind is» trademark of Pitman-Moore, Inc. EXsp 


Always read and follow label instructions. Simulated phot 


provides your dog with up to four weeks 
of flea and tick protection. You've never 





seen a product that’s both this 

easy to use and this effective. 
Defend for dogs. Ask 

your veterinarian about it. 


It Works Like Nothing Else. 


ark of Coopers Animal Health Inc., A Pitman-Moore Company 
y under water. ©1992 Pitman-Moore, Inc 
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The Bobbettes, Mr. Lee 
Booker T. & the MG's, 
Green Onions 

The Everly Brothers, 
Cathy's Clown 

Fats Domino, 

Blueberry Hill 

Glen Campbell, 

Gentle on My Mind 

The Cascades, Rhythm 

of the Rain 

Johnny Cash, | Walk 

the Line 

The Champs, Tequila 

Ray Charles, What'd | Say 
The Chiffons, One Fine 
Day 

Eric Clapton & the 
Powerhouse, Crossroads 
Petula Clark, Downtown 
The Rascals, Good Lovin 
The Coasters, Yakety Yak 
Dion, Runaround Sue 
Dion and the Belmonts, 

A Teenager in Love 

The Drifters, 

Under The Boardwalk 

The Drifters, Save the 
Last Dance for Me 

The Contours, Do You Love 
Me 

The Supremes, Baby Love 
Blood, Sweat & Tears, You've 
Made Me So Very Happy 
Aretha Franklin, Respect 
Martha Reeves & the 
Vandellas, Dancing in the 
Street 

The Association, Cherish 
The Jimi Hendrix Experience, 
Wild Thing (Live) 

Hollywood Argyles, Alley Oop 
tron Butterfly, 
In-A-Gadda-Da-Vida 

Ben E. King, Stand by Me 
Jerry Lee Lewis, 

Great Balls of Fire 

Barbara Lewis, Baby, |'m 
Yours 

Carl Perkins, 

Blue Suede Shoes 

Wilson Pickett, 

In the Midnight Hour 

The Byrds, Turn, Turn, Turn 
Otis Redding, (Sittin' On) 
The Dock of the Bay 

The Temptations, My Girl 
Percy Sledge, When a Man 
Loves a Woman 

The Turtles, Happy Together 
Dionne Warwick, Walk on By 
Mason Williams, Classical 
Gas 

Four Tops, | Can't Help Myself 
(Sugar Pie, Honey Bunch) 


Jackson 5, |'l! Be There 
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THE TAPE. 


10 songs on a quality custom cassette 


190 


or 20 songs for just $1795; $1.95 shipping per order 


@ Program @ Personics @ Ask 
your custom offers more than for a FREE 
cassette 5,000 titles— catalog 
from these from rock to rap, with a 
hits! classical to complete 
country ! listing! 


Check your choices and call 1(800)822-9665 
anytime—have your Visa or MasterCard handy 





| 6856 Smokey Robinsion & the 
Miracles, The Tears of a 
Clown 

{) 3000 Joe Walsh, Life's Been Good 
to Me So Far 

3047 Blues Brothers, Sou! Man 

6845 Marvin Gaye, Let's Get It On 

6134 Boston, More Than a Feeling 

2706 Bread, if 

6092 Cheap Trick, | Want You to 
Want Me (Live) 

6190 The Charlie Daniels Band, 
The Devil Went Down to 
Georgia 

6024 Earth, Wind & Fire, September 

6449 Heart, Crazy on You 

6195 The Hollies, Long Cool 
Woman in a Black Dress 

6858 Al Green, Let's Stay Together 

6017 Kansas, Carry on Wayward Son 

4768 Dire Straits, Sultans of Swing 

6173 Eddie Money, 

Two Tickets to Paradise 

1568 Crystal Gayle, Don't It Make 
My Brown Eyes Blue 

6079 Blue Oyster Cult, (Don't Fear) 
The Reaper 


5419 Harry Chapin, Cats in the 

Cradle 
C) 2923 James Taylor, You've Got a 

Friend 

3217 America, A Horse With No 
Name 

3060 The Spinners, 
Could It Be I'm Falling in Love 

) 7581 The Stylistics, You Make 

Me Feel Brand New 

6030 Santana, Black Magic Woman 

2699 Warren Zevon, 
Werewolves of London 
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7) 1867 Paula Abdul, Straight Up 
] 5599 Paula Abdul, Forever Your Girl 
) 8901 Alisha, All Night Passion 
-) 4636 Patti Austin, Baby, Come to 
Me (with James Ingram) 
] 1442 Afrika Bambaataa, 
Planet Rock 
() 4335 Ringo Starr & His All-Starr 
Band, !t Don't Come Easy (Live) 
0) 6086 The Clash, Should | Stay Or 
Should | Go 





—] 6324 The Boomtown Rats, 
| Don't Like Mondays 
6296 Nena, 99 Luftballoons 
2901 Peabo Bryson, !f Ever 
You're in My Arms Again 
6360 Elvis Costello, Everyday | 
Write the Book 
5556 Kim Carnes, Bette Davis Eyes 
5421 Linda Ronstadt featuring 
Aaron Neville, Don't Know 
Much 
1487 De La Soul, Me Myself and | 
C) 1494 Digital Underground, 
The Humpty Dance 
1474 Force M.D.'s, Tender Love 
C) 3027 Foreigner, | Want to Know 
What Love Is 
C) 1440 Information Society, What's 
on Your Mind (Pure Energy) 
) 3294 Howard Jones, 
No One Is to Blame 
} 6368 Cyndi Lauper, Time After Time 
CO) 2813 Johnny Lee, Lookin’ for Love 
[) 6063 Loverboy, Working for 
the Weekend 
)} 6125 Journey, Open Arms 
C) 6109 Men at Work, Down Under 
(1) 2519 Modern English, 
| Melt with You 
() 3405 Gary Morris, The Wind 
Beneath My Wings 
©) 2730 Shirley Murdock, As We Lay 
) 5426 k.d. lang and the Reclines, 
Trail of Broken Hearts 
-) 6246 Ozzy Osbourne, Paranoid (Live) 
C 4773 The Cure, Just Like Heaven 
_) 4690 Atlantic Starr, Always 
C) 6864 Rick James, Super Freak 
(2944 Depeche Mode, Just Can't Get 
Enough 
C) 6144 ‘Til Tuesday, Voices Carry 
C6054 REO Speedwagon, 
Keep on Loving You 
3954 Run-D.M.C., Walk This Way 
(2 4765 Prince, 1999 
© 3048 Shannon, Let the Music Play 
} 6077 Toto, Africa 
2835 Stacey Q, Two of Hearts 
C2 6253 Survivor, Eye of the Tiger 
(from Rocky III) 
() 3348 Anita Baker, Giving You the 
Best That | Got 
() 1874 Erasure, Oh L'Amour 
[) 3306 Laura Branigan, Gloria 
] 4709 Van Halen, Love Walks In 
} 3072 B-52's, Private Idaho 
) 5461 Chaka Khan, | Feel For You 
] 3020 Vanity 6, Nasty Girl 
| 6469 The Weather Girls, 
It's Raining Men 
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TRADING ON THE 


Inside 


Kdge 


By THOMAS MC CARROLL 


FTER PHILIP SCHEIN, THE CEO OF 
U.S. Bioscience, told Wall Street 
analysts last November that reg- 
ulatory approval for the firm’s 
new cancer-therapy drug was 


imminent, there was a stampede to buy the | 


company’s stock. By Jan. 7, Bioscience’s 
share price hit an all-time high of 85, before 
a 2-for-1 split at mid-month. But on Jan. 31 
came a shocker: a Food and Drug Adminis- 


3 : | 
tration panel decided not to recommend ap- 


proval of the new drug, known as Ethyol. 

That sent the stock into a free fall. It 
plunged 46% at the next session and never 
recovered. The shares are now trading at 
around 11. But not all of Bioscience’s 
shareholders got pummeled. Schein and 
five vice presidents managed to bail out 
just in time. In the period before the rpa’s 
bombshell, they unloaded 1.2 million 
shares at prices ranging from 38 to 77'4. 

Mere coincidence? Good luck? Or, as 
corporate insiders who occupied decision- 
making positions and called the shots, did 
they know something that other investors 
didn’t? The Bioscience executives refuse 
to say. But in a class action, a group of an- 
gry shareholders accuse the officers of 
cashing in on private information. The in- 
vestors charge that the Bioscience insid- 
ers knew Ethyol would be rejected by the 
FDA as too untested, and that they deliber- 
ately misled the public about the prospects 
for the drug in order to sell their stock at 
inflated prices. 

The Bioscience case represents the lat- 
est form of alleged insider trading that is 
troubling Wall Street. Instead of stock tip- 
sters and takeover artists, though, the 





Stock deals based 
on privileged 
information still go 
on, and many of 
them are legal 





| new cases involve high-ranking execu- 


tives whose jobs give them access to privi- 
leged information about their business. 
And unlike the scandals of the 1980s— 
or the charges brought last week by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
against investors Martin Revson and Ed- 


ward Downe Jr. and others accused of 


making at least $13 million on inside in- 
formation—most of the trades by corpo- 
rate officers are technically legal and car- 
ried out with the full knowledge of the sec. 
But a recent spate of dubious transactions 
by corporate higher-ups has investors cry- 
ing foul. Says Morris Levy, a Long Island, 
N.Y., securities attorney: “Shareholders 
are being blindsided by corporate insiders 
because the ssc is turning a blind eye and 
letting them run wild with impunity.” 

Like outside investors, corporate in- 
siders are barred by securities laws from 
trading on information, such as earnings 
results and product announcements, be- 
fore it is publicly released. To guard 
against abuses, top officers are subject to 
special regulation. They must, for exam- 
ple, report each of their trades to the sec 
by the 10th of the following month. And 
they are subject to stiff fines and penalties 
for late filings. 

Still, improper trades by corporate in- 
siders are hard to police. Poor record 
keeping and lax enforcement by the sec, 
for example, have typically made such 
cases difficult to detect and prosecute. Un- 
less there is unshakable evidence to the 
contrary, insiders can easily explain away 
questionable deals as simply being fortu- 
itous. And often even the most flagrant-ap- 
pearing trades can fall within legal 
bounds. The Bioscience transactions, now 
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THE LEGAL AND ILLEGAL 
WORK OF INSIDER TRADERS 





Any improper trade here and an insider can be 
charged with a criminal offense and wind up 
behind bars for up to 10 years. Violators 
can also be forced to disgorge profits and 
pay heavy fines up to $1 million. 


FALSE INFORMATION/ 

STOCK TIPPING 

Insiders who sp 1 false 

information abo heir 
company and trade stock based on these 
statements fall basically into the same 


class as insider stock tipsters; it’s illegal 


TRADING ON NONPUBLIC 
INFORMATION 

Corporate executives cannot 
trade on nonpublic information 


Dumping shares in their company priot 


to disclosure of negative earnings or 
dividend cuts is a no-no, as is Snapping 


up Stoc k before announcement of a 


significant new product or a takeover 


SECURITIES FRAUD 

The most serious of all insider 

trading violations is securities 

* fraud. The sec statute defining 

fraud is perhaps the most broadly 
interpreted and ill defined in securities 
law. Loosely translated, it outlaws the 
sale or purchase of stocks if intentional 
deception is involved 











challenged by shareholders as improper, 
apparently satisfied sec guidelines. Ex- 
plains Robert Gabele, president of Invest/- 
Net, a Fort Lauderdale research firm that 
tracks insider trades: “Many corporate in- 
sider trades are not illegal, just unethical. 
There’s a thin gray line.” 

Discerning that line can be difficult. 
For instance, were Household Interna- 
tional executives Michael DeLuca and 
Donald Lohmann just lucky when they 





elected to unload about three-quarters of 


their holdings at between 53 and 55 a 
share only days before the big Chicago- 
area financial concern revealed problem 
loans? Household’s stock sank 11 points in 
the aftermath of the March 26 announce- 


ment. Neither executive is accused of 


wrongdoing. 

Then there's the case of Browning- 
Ferris. Last August two top executives at 
the Houston waste-disposal concern sold 
more than $2 million worth of company 
stock. General counsel Howard Hoover 
and chief financial officer R. John Stanton 
Jr. dumped half of their holdings at about 
27 a share. The trades attracted little at- 
tention or suspicion until Browning-Fer- 
ris surprised Wall Street with a gloomier- 
than-expected earnings forecast and its 
stock plunged 19%. While most sharehold- 
ers got trashed, Stanton and Hoover avoid- 
ed $468,000 in losses with their timely 


sales. Disclosure of the trades led to the 
resignation of both executives as well as 
an sec investigation, which is ongoing. 

But it is outside investors, rather than 
regulators, who are applying the most 
pressure on corporate insiders. Increas- 
ingly, shareholders are turning to the 
courts. There are nearly 100 investor law- 
suits pending against insiders, says James 
Newman, publisher of the Securities Class 
Action Alert newsletter, double the num- 
ber of five years ago. Shareholders at Com- 
paq Computer, for example, sued last year 
after insiders unloaded $16 million in 
stock just weeks before the company’s 
stunning revelation of an inventory glut 
and exchange-rate problems. Compaq's 
stock dropped 27% on the news. 


TUNG BY CRITICISM OF LAX EN- 
forcement, the sec has been pres- 
sured into cracking down. The 
watchdog agency has opened a 
raft of investigations into cases 
involving corporate insiders in recent 
months. In one of its toughest actions 
to date, the sec last October filed insider- 
trading charges against three top officers 
at Shared Medical Systems. The execu- 
tives, including ceo R. James Macaleer, are 
accused of making false statements about 
Shared Medical’s financial health and then 
selling 157,400 shares, at 35 to 41% each, 








before the Malvern, Pa., company disclosed 
a sudden sharp decline in its earnings. T 
news sent the stock tumbling to : 
agency is seeking $1.7 million in “unlaw- 
fully avoided losses,” plus a civil penalty of 
three times that amount. 

While corporate insiders have rarely 
faced criminal charges a la Michael Milken 
and Ivan Boesky, observers expect that to 
change. Says Robert Lamb, professor of fi- 
nance at New York University: “We may 
soon see corporate executives being car- 
ried away in handcuffs.” 

For now, though, the sec is coming 
down the hardest on insiders who fail to 
file timely forms disclosing their trades 
and holdings. The regulatory agency won 
authority last year to impose fines of up to 
$50,000 for late or omitted filings. It also 
expanded the definition of insider. In the 
past, officers from vice presidents to ckos 
were required to file. But now the category 
is defined by job function rather than by 
company title. Typically, executives with 
major responsibilities, including lab direc- 
tors, actuaries and software developers, 
must file. 

To improve surveillance, the sec is be- 
ginning to use computer data bases to 
keep track of the nearly 200,000 insider 
filings that the agency receives each year. 
The changes have already boosted compli- 
ance. The number of insider reports filed 


















introducing a Travelers Cheque for constan 





after deadline has declined from 55% five 
years ago to less than 10%. 

Many critics, however, complain that 
the sgc’s regulatory bark is worse than its 
bite. They point to a case, decided last 
month, involving Neil Rogen, founder and 
former chairman of Memory Metals, who 
without admitting or denying guilt agreed 
to a court order to settle insider-trading 
charges with forfeited profits and fines to- 
taling $6 million. The sec, though, waived 
the fines when Rogen said he didn’t have 
the money to pay them. 

Some critics point out that one sec deci- 
sion may even make it more profitable for 
insiders to act on privileged information. 
Under pressure from probusiness lobbyists 
in Congress, the sec last year removed a 
57-year-old regulation that required corpo- 
rate insiders who exercised options to wait 
at least six months before selling the stock. 
The rule, which accounted for the vast ma- 


jority of violations by corporate insiders, 


served partly to reduce the potential payoff 
for improper trades. Now when insiders 
decide to unload their portfolios, they can 
get a bigger bang for the buck by exercising 
their options and immediately selling the 
stock. The change in the law, according to 
some securities experts, was a sop to Big 
Business. Says Levy: “The sec has wiped 
an entire class of violations off the books. It 
didn’t stop the abuses; it just pretends they 





“Many corporate 
insider trades are 
not illegal, just 
unethical. There’s 
a thin gray line.” 


ROBERT GABELE, 
president of Invest/Net 


$ 


“We may soon 
see corporate 
executives being 


carried away 
in handcuffs.” 


ROBERT LAMB, 


finance at Neu 


professor of 


don’t exist.” Insiders are already cashing 
in. During the first three months of this 
year, insiders exercised $1 billion worth of 
options, in contrast to $214 million in the 
same period last year. 

Still, it can pay to follow the insiders. 
Important clues about a company’s out- 
look can be gleaned by monitoring insider 
transactions. Sometimes trades can be 














misleading, since some firms allow insid- 
ers to buy or sell shares only during specif- 
ic periods, such as after quarterly earn- 
ings announcements. Investors should be 
suspicious if insiders are selling near 
yearly lows, when buying is expected. It 
may be time to unload the stock. Similarly, 
if they are buying rather than selling at 
high points, that can be interpreted as a 
good sign. More revealing, though, is the 
number of insiders involved. Says Invest/- 
Net’s Gabele: “I'd rather find seven vice 
presidents buying 1,000 shares each than 
the president buying 5,000 shares. The 
more insiders are acting in concert, the 
stronger the consensus.” 

But a note of caution is due. Insiders 
can blow it. Anticipating a favorable busi- 
ness climate, six corporate officers at 
Southwest Gas last year loaded up on the 
company’s stock at prices averaging 15. 
The stock climbed as high as 18, but then 
the company was jolted by a succession of 
negative developments. A ruling by the Of- 
fice of Thrift Supervision forced Southwest 
to set aside $17 million to cover bad loans 
in its savings-bank division. And the com- 
pany’s request for a $43 million rate hike 
was put off by the Arizona public-service 
commission. Southwest's stock hit the 
skids, sliding as low as 8 by August. It 
just goes to show that, even for insiders, 
playing the market is not a science. td] 








Now there’s American Express® 
Travelers Cheques for Two. Either 







of you can use them because both of 






you have signed them. So the peace 


of mind you've always enjoyed can 






now be shared with another. And 







they’re accepted everywhere our 





regular Cheques are, which is pretty 







much everywhere. Don’t leave home 





without them.” 


{ Companions who aren’t companions constantly. 
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CHEVROLET 
LUMINA 
EurO SEDAN 


Now there's a sport 


sedan that knows how 


to handle Mother Nature. 


A car engineered 


to help keep you in 
control when the road 
or the weather takes a 


turn for the worse. 


With the confidence of 


standard 4-wheel anti- 
lock brakes (ABS VI: 


Automobile Magazine's 


“1992 Technology of 

the Year”). The response 
of a new 200 horse- 
power, 24-valve Twin 
Dual Cam V6 

(on 34 sedans), 

The crisp agility of a 


Corvette-inspired rear 
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FINALLY SOMEBODY'S 
iy PONG CXC ONG YOR 
(|) THE WEATHER. 






Lumina Euro 3.4 Sedan shown, *See your dealer for details. tSee your Chevrolet dealer for t rms Of this limited warranty, Chevrolet, uy” 
the Chevrolet emblem, Lumina and Corvette are re gistered trademarks of the GM Corp. ©1992 GM ¢ orp. All Rights Reserved. Buckle up, Americal 








suspension. Front and 1992 Lumina Euro Sedan Bumper to Bumper Plus 
rear stabilizers. And Features: * Unsurpassed Warranty for 1992 models! 


touring tires mounted corrosion protection. € 


on aluminum wheels, * Room for six adults. ¢ 24- 


So even if you can't hour Roadside Assistance 


change the weather, it for 1992 models.* * Full- THE HEARTBEAT 
doesn't have to spoil coverage, no-deductible, OF AMERICA IS 
your day. 3-year/36,000-mile WINNING: 
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WAL-MART'S FOUNDER GETS A$5S TRIMIN BENTONVILLE: “Il /ien if comes to Wal- Vart, there's no two u ays 





about it, 'm cheap. A lot of what goes on these de 


iys with these overpaid CEOs who're really just looling 





from the top and aren't watching out for anyboc 


ly but themselves really upsets me. [t's one of the main 





things wrong with American business today.” —SAM WALTON 
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SAM WALTON RECOUNTS THE 


LIFE OFA 
SALESMAN 


A PAssION TO WIN 

“TW AS AWAKE ONE NIGHT AND TURNED ON MY R ADIO, AND I HEARD 
THAT SAM WALTON WAS THE RICHEST MAN IN AMERICA, AND I 
THOUGHT, ‘SAM WAI TON. WHY, HE WAS IN MY CLASS.’ AND I GOT SO 
EXCITED.” HELEN WILLIAMS, FORMER HISTORY AND SPEECH 
TEACHER AT HICKMAN HIGH SCHOOL IN COLUMBIA, MO 


~ 





‘m not sure | ever really figured out this celebrity business 

Why in the world, for example, would I get an invitation to 

Elizabeth Taylor's wedding out in Hollywood? And I still can’t 

believe it was news that I get my hair cut at the barber shop in 

Bentonville. Where else would I get it cut? Why do I drive a 
pickup truck? What am I supposed to haul my dogs around in, a 
Rolls-Royce? 

Our somewhat unorthodox style at Wal-Mart has confused peo 
ple sometimes. I believe Saturday work is part of the commitment 
that comes with choosing a career in retail. | guess not many com- 
panies out there gather several hundred of their executives, manag- 
ers and associates together every Saturday morning at 7:30 to talk 
about business. Even fewer would begin such a meeting by having 
their chairman call the Hogs. That’s one of my favorite ways to 
wake everybody up, by doing the University of Arkansas’ Razor- 
back cheer. You probably have to be there to appreciate the full ef- 
fect, but it goes like this 
WH0000000000000000000 PIG. SOOEY! 
WH000000000000000000000000000 PIG. SOOEY! 
WH0000000000000000000000000000000000000 PIG. SOOEY! 
RAZORBACKS!!!!! 

My feeling is that just because we work so hard, we don’t have to 
go around with long faces all the time, taking ourselves seriously, 
pretending we're lost in thought over weighty problems. I have an 
other cheer | lead whenever I visit a store, our own Wal-Mart cheer 
Give me a W! Give me an A! Give me an L! Give me a squiggly! 
(Here, everybody sort of does the twist.) Give me an M! Give mean 
A! Give me an R! Give mea T! What's that spell? Wal-Mart! What's 
that spell? Wal-Mart! Who's No. 1? THE CUSTOMER! 

We know that our antics can sometimes be pretty hokey. We 
couldn’t care less. It’s part of what you might call our company 
culture. Some of this culture grew naturally out of our small- 
town beginnings. Back then, we tried literally to create a carnival 
atmosphere in our stores. We were only in small towns then, and 
often there wasn't a whole lot else to do that could beat going to 
the Wal-Mart. We'd have these huge sidewalk sales, and we'd 
have bands and little circuses in our parking lots to get folks to 
those sales. We'd play shopping-cart bingo—where each shop- 
ping cart has a number, and if your number is called, you geta 
discount on whatever you have in the cart. As long as it was fun, 
we'd try it. As long as it would bring folks into the stores, and 
keep them coming back 
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SAM AND HELEN WITH THEIR CHILDREN IN 1950: “As Kids, we all worked for the company. I got to work behind the candy counter when J was 


five years old. The business was always included in the dinner com ersation. We heard a lot about the debt it took to open new stores, and J 


worried about it. ] remember confiding to my girlfriend one time, saying, ‘I don’t know what we're going to do. My daddy owes so much 


money, and he won't quit opening stores.’ ”” 


I have occasionally heard myself compared to P.T. Barnum. 
There’s no question that I have the personality of a promoter. But 
underneath that personality, | have always had the soul of an opera- 
tor, somebody who wants to make things work well, then better, 
then the best they possibly can. 

I don't know what causes a person to be ambitious, but it isa fact 
that I have been overblessed with drive and ambition from the time! 
hit the ground. I have always pursued everything I was interested 
in with a true passion—some would say obsession—to win. 

I was born in Kingfisher, Okla., in 1918. My dad, Thomas Gibson 
Walton, was an awfully hard worker. He was also a bit of a charac- 
ter, who loved to trade, loved to make a deal for just about anything: 
horses, mules, cattle, houses, farms, cars. Once he traded our farm 
in Kingfisher for another one, near ( Jmega, Okla. Another time, he 
traded his wristwatch for a hog, so we'd have meat on the table. 

One thing I picked up from my mother and dad was their ap- 
proach to money: they just didn’t spend it. I found out early that I 
could sell. I started out selling magazine subscriptions, at seven or 
eight years old. I raised and sold rabbits and pigeons too. 

At Hickman High School I got involved in just about every- 
thing. I wasn’t what you'd call a gifted student, but I worked real- 
ly hard and made the honor roll. I was president of the student 
body and active ina lot of clubs. When I wasa senior. they drafted 
me for the basketball team, even though! was only 5-ft. 9-in. tall. 
wasn't a great shot, but I was a real good floor leader. We went 
undefeated and, in one of my biggest thrills, won the state 
championship. 


54 TIMI 


{LICE WALTON, THE YOUNGEST OF THE FOUR WAI TON CHILDREN 


y high school athletic experience was really unbeliev- 
able because | was also the quarterback on the football 
team, which went undefeated too—and also won the 
state championship. In my whole life I never played ina 
losing football game. It taught me to expect to win. Lat- 
eron in life, think K Mart, or whatever competition we were facing, 
just became Jeff City High School, the team we played for the state 
championship in 1935 
After high school, I started working my way through the Uni 
versity of Missouri. | had thrown a newspaper route all through 
high school. I added a few more routes, hired a few helpers, and 
turned it intoa pretty good business. I made about $4,000 to $5,000 a 
year, which at the end of the Depression was fairly serious money 
\t the end of my senior year, I visited with two company recruit- 
ers who had come to the Missouri campus. Both made me job offers. 
I accepted the one from JC Penney, and turned down Sears Roe- 
buck. Three days after graduation—June 3, 1940—I reported to the 
JC Penney store in Des Moines. | loved retail from the beginning. 
The icing on the cake was when James Cash Penney himself visited 
the store one day. I still remember him showing me how to tie and 
package merchandise, how to wrap it with very little twine and very 
little paper but still make it look nice. 
ty early 1942, the war was on, and as an Rote graduate I was 
gung-ho to go, But because of a minor heart irregularity, I flunked 
the physical for combat duty. Unlike my brother Bud. who was a 
Navy bomber pilot on a carrier in the Pacific, I Spent my service ina 
fairly ordinary fashion, supervising security at aircraft plants and 
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THE SECOND WALTON’S FIVE AND DIME, IN FAYETTEVILLE: “Our low prices sure drew crowds. 





Clarence Leis, one of our top managers at the time, 





recently reminded me that people came from as far as Tulsa to buy toothpaste and antifreeze the day we opened Wal-Mart #3 in 


Springdale. 





The crowd was so big that the fire department made us open the doors for five minutes, then lock them until shoppers left. 1 grabbed a tackle 





box and started using it as a cash register, checking people out as fast as I could."’— SAM WALTON 





pow camps in California. Just before I was called up for duty, I met 
Helen Robson one April night in a bowling alley. I just fell right in 
love with her. She was pretty and smart, ambitious and strong 
willed. Also, like me, she was an athlete who loved the outdoors. 
Helen and I were married on Valentine's Day, 1943, in her home- 
town of Claremore, Okla. 

When I got out of the Army, my friend Tom Bates and I were 
going to buy a Federated department store on Del Mar Avenue in St. 


Louis. That's when Helen spoke up and laid down the law. She told 


me, “Sam, we've been married two years, and we've moved 16 
times. Now, I'll go with you any place you want so long as you don't 
ask me to live in a big city. Ten thousand people is enough for me.” 

So any town with a population over 10,000 was off limits to the 
Waltons. If you know anything at all about the initial small-town 
strategy that got Wal-Mart going almost two decades later, you can 
see that this pretty much set the course for what was to come. 


STORE FEVER 


“BENTONVILLE REALLY WAS JUST A SAD-LOOKING COUNTRY TOWN, 
EVEN THOUGH IT HAD A RAILROAD TRACK TO IT. IT WAS MOSTLY 
KNOWN FOR APPLES, BUT AT THE TIME CHICKENS WERE BEGINNING 
TO COME ON. I COULDN'T BELIEVE THIS WAS WHERE WE WERE GOING 
TO LIVE.” = —HELEN WALTON 

Helen and I started looking for a new town. One day I drove into 
Bentonville and had a look around the square. It was the smallest of 
the towns we were considering, and it already had three variety 
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stores, when one would have been enough. Still, it just struck meas 
the right place. Northwest Arkansas appealed to us. It was close to 
Helen’s folks in Claremore. It was good for me because with Oklaho- 
ma, Kansas, Arkansas and Missouri all coming together right there 
it gave me easy access to four different quail seasons in four states. 

By this time, I was reading everything I could get my hands on 
about retailing, and I read this article about these two Ben Franklin 
variety stores up in Minnesota that had gone to self-service—a 
brand new concept at the time. I rode the bus all night long to two 
little towns up there, Pipestone and Worthington. They had shelves 
and counters all the way back, and check-out registers up front. 

So our Ben Franklin's franchise in Bentonville became on ly the 
third self-service variety store in the whole country. Maybe nobody 
here knew it, but it was a big deal. Our first ad, in the July 29, 1950, 
Benton County Democrat, promised a whole bunch of good stuff: 
free balloons for the kids, a dozen clothespins for 9¢, ice tea glasses 
for 10¢ apiece. The folks turned out, and they kept coming. We 
called it Walton's Five and Dime, and that store just took off. 

Right away I started looking around for opportunities in other 
towns. By 1952 I opened the second Walton’s Five and Dime, this 
one in Fayetteville, Ark. There was a Woolworth on one side of the 
square, and a Scott Store on the other side. I remember right after I 
bought it, listening to a couple of the local codgers say, “Well, we'll 
give that guy 60 days, maybe 90. He won't be there long.” 

In those days, I was always looking for offbeat suppliers. I found 
some fellows in Tennessee who would give me all kinds of special 
buys. I'd work all day, then take off around closing and drive into 
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RIDING IN A PARADE IN BENTONVILLE: “// ‘hate ver money we made in one store, we'd put it in another new one, and just ke ep on going.” 





SAM WALTON. “This is hard to believe, bul between my paper route money and the mone: y I sav ed in the Army—both of whic: hl inv este din 


those stores—it’s worth about $40 million today. "’—JOHN WALTON, SAM AND HELEN’S SECOND SON 
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Tennessee with an old homemade trailer hitched to my car. I'd stuff 
that car and trailer with whatever I could get good deals on, and I'd 
price them low and just blow that stuff out the store. 


y 1957 our stores were spread out so far that with all the 
places I had to visit, I was driving too much to have time 
for anything else. | began to wonder if maybe flying 
wouldn't be the way to go. I bought this Air Coupe in Okla- 
homa City that Bud remembers as “a plane with a wash- 
ing machine motor in it that would put-put, and then miss a lick, 
then put-put again.” He says it didn’t even look like an airplane. 
But once | took to theair, I caught store fever. We opened variety 
stores in Little Rock, Springdale and Siloam Springs, Ark., and in 
Neodesha and Coffeyville, Kans. All these stores were organized as 
separate partnerships between Bud and me, along with other part- 
ners, including my dad, Helen's two brothers—Nick and Frank— 
and even the kids, who invested their paper-route money. 
After 15 years, by 1960, we were doing $1.4 million in 15 stores. 
Herb Gibson, a barber from over at Berryville, had started a chain of 
discount stores with a simple philos- 


STORY 
their trash and check as many prices as they could find. 

We used to make buying trips to New York City, five or six of us 
at a time. We had a tight budget. We tried to keep the trips as short 
as possible, and we doubled up in little hotel rooms down around 
Madison Square Garden. We never took cabs. We walked every- 
where. We'd work until around midnight and then start again at 6 
in the morning. Most places weren't open that early, but we'd finda 
janitor or somebody to let us in, and we'd be sitting there outside the 
showroom when those folks started coming in to work. 

They'd say, “Who are you with?” 

And we'd say, “We're with Walton's.” 

“Oh yeah, where are you located?” 

“Arkansas.” 

“What town?” 

“Bentonville, Ark.” 

Then they'd say, “Where in the world is Bentonville, Ark.?” 
And Don Whitaker would say, “Next to Rogers.” 

By 1966 our first Wal-Marts were showing just spectacular 
results. We felt like we were headed in the right direction, but 
we were growing so fast that we 


ophy: “Buy it low, stack it high, sell it 
cheap.” He sold it cheaper than any- 
body ever had before, and he sold 
more of it. He did it in Abilene, he did 
it in Amarillo, and he surrounded 
Dallas with stores. Then in 1959 he 
came to northwest Arkansas and 
started competing with our variety 
stores. | knew we had to act. 

The discount idea was the fu- 
ture. We really had only two choices: 
stay in the variety store business 
and be hit hard by the discounting 
wave, or open a discount store. So I 
started running all over the country, 
studying the concept, from the mill 
stores in the East to California, 
where Sol Price had started his Fed- 
Mart in 1955. | liked Sol’s Fed-Mart 
name, so I latched right on to Wal- 
Mart. On July 2, 1962, we opened 
Wal-Mart No. 1 in Rogers, Ark., right 
down the road from Bentonville. We 
did a million dollars in a year. 

That same year, S.S. Kresge—a 
big, 800-store variety chain—opened 
a discount store in Garden City, 
Mich., and called it K Mart. F.W. 
Woolworth, the granddaddy of them 
all, started Woolco. Dayton’s out of 
Minneapolis opened its first Target 
store. Once we opened in Rogers, 
though, we held our breath for two 
years. Then we put stores up in Har- 


A WILD NIGHT FOR THE STOCK ANALYSTS 

‘T'll never forget Wal-Mart’s first annual meeting, or I 
should say, meetings. This friend of Sam's—Fred Pickens 
Srom Newport—got confused on the dates and showed up a 
day early. So Sam decided to go ahead and hold the meeting 
Sor Fred, right there in his office. The next day we had the 


official annual meeting: six of us met at the coffee shop there 

















by the warehouse.” 





—MIKE SMITH, iNVESTMENT BANKER, STEPHENS, INC. 





“After a couple of years, 1 came up with the idea of 
bringing the analysts down for the weekend. We did 








something special every year. One year we had the 





stockholders meeting on Friday, followed by a big picnic 





that night. I remember one lady wore a formal gown. It got 





quite a few curious looks. The wildest event I remember is 





when we all went camping on the banks of Sugar Creek. 





That was a real fiasco. Remember now, these are a bunch of 





investment analysts from the big cities. Well, a coyote 





started howling, and hoot owls hooting, and half of these 





analysts stayed up all night around the campfire because 
—SAM WALTON 





they couldn't sleep.” 





were beginning to feel a little out 
of control. I knew we had to get 
better organized in planning and 
distribution. 

We had lists of items we were 
supposed to carry, for example, but 
the people in the stores had to keep 
good records of everything manual- 
ly. We also needed timely informa- 
tion from our stores, on what was 
sellingand what was not, what need- 
ed replacing, or marking down.This 
was at a time when quite a few peo- 
ple were beginning to go into com- 
puterization. | made up my mind to 
learn something about computers. 

We needed better delivery sys- 
tems. Here we were, out in the sticks 
with nobody to distribute to our 
stores, which meant basically that 
when our managers needed some- 
thing, they would order from sales- 
men and then some day or other a 
truck from somewhere would come 
along and drop off the merchandise. 
It was expensive and inefficient. 

So we started investing in com- 
puters and other technology, and we 
built our first distribution center 
here in Bentonville. Finally we could 
order in bulk and distribute effi- 
ciently to our stores. I was nervous 
about spending the money, even 
though I knew we needed these 


rison, a smaller town near Rogers, and Springdale, a bigger town. 

Still, I can guarantee you that for quite a while hardly anybody 
noticed Wal-Mart. Heck, within five years, K Mart had 250 stores to 
our 19, and sales of almost $800 million to our $9 million. We simply 
weren't viewed as competitive. That helped me get access to a lot of 
information about how the bigger companies were doing things. I 
would show up at the headquarters offices of discounters and say, 
“Hi, I'm Sam Walton from Bentonville, Ark. We've got a few stores 
out there, and I'd like to visit with Mr. So-and-So”—whoever the 
head of the company was. And as often as not, they'd let me in. 

You can always learn something from the competition. When 
Gibson's came into Rogers, John Jacobs and Larry English would 
go over there from our store and walk through, trying to memo- 
rize prices. Then they would come out and write them all down. 
There was a big open trash bin out behind Gibson’s. At night, 


after the store closed, John and Larry would get down in | 





things. We were generating as much financing for growth as we 
could from the profits of the stores, but we were also borrowing ev- 
erything we could. The debt was beginning to weigh on me. 

Bud and | went quail hunting up in Oklahoma one day and 
talked about our options. We were really well positioned for serious 
growth. We had 14 variety stores and 18 Wal-Marts. We had a retail 
concept we believed in and the core of a professional management 
team. But money was getting tight, and some of our creditors were 
pressuring us. Even though my family owned the lion's share of ev- 
ery store, Helen and I were also in debt up to our eyeballs—several 
million dollars worth. Going public would help, but we were con- 
cerned about losing control of the company. 

I flew to Dallas and tried to borrow some more from Republic 
Bank. They made it clear we already had all of their money we were 
likely to see. | went to Prudential. I had my predictions all spelled 
out on my yellow legal pad, but the loan officer told us he didn’t 
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think a company like the Prudential could afford to gamble with us. 
We went to see Mass Mutual. They agreed to lend us a million dol- 
lars, and, in turn, We agreed to give them our right arm and our left 
leg. We had to give them all sorts of stock options in case we went 
public. | had no choice. We had to have the money. | was tired of 
owing money to people I knew, and I was even more tired of begging 
money from strangers. | decided to take the company public. 

On Oct. 1, 1970, we did. That day I experienced one of the great- 
est feelings of my life, knowing that all our debts were paid off. Go- 
ing public really turned the company loose to grow, and it took a 
huge load off me. 

Wal-Mart's stock performance, and the wealth it has created, is 
astory in itself. Let's say you bought 100 shares back in that original 
offering for $1,650. Since then, we've had nine two-for-one splits, so 
you would have 51,200 shares today. At about $60 a share, your in- 
vestment would be worth right around $3 million. 

The Walton family owned only 61% of Wal-Mart after that day, 
but that’s the source of our net worth. We just kept that stock. 


LOOKING THE CUSTOMER IN THE EYE 


“WE LEARNED THAT THERE WAS MUCH, MUCH MORE BUSINESS OUT 
THERE IN SMALL-TOWN AMERICA THAN ANYBODY, INCLUDING ME, 
HAD EVER DREAMED OF."” =—SAM WALTON 

Now we could really do something with our key strategy, which 
was simply to put good-sized dis- 


count stores into little one-horse HOW THE PEOPLE GREETERS BEGAN 


towns, which everybody else was ig- 


noring. In those days K Mart wasn’t “Let me tell you how Wal-Mart came to have People 
going to towns below 50,000. We Greeters. Back in 1980, Mr. Walton and I went into.a Wal- 


knew our formula was working even 


in towns smaller than 5,000 people, Mart in Crowley, La.The first thing we saw was this older 


and there were plenty of those towns 
out there. Our method was to satu- 


rate a market area by spreading out, didn’t see Sam, but he said, ‘Hi! How are ya? Glad you're 


then filling in. In the early growth 
years of discounting, a lot of national 


companies with distribution sys- {et me know.’ Neither Sam nor I had ever seen such a thing. 
ee eC er 


tems already in place—K Mart, for 


gentleman standing there. The man didn't know me, and he 


here. If there's anything I can tell you about our store, just 
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rolling out the stores, the airplanes turned into a great tool for 
scouting real estate. From up in the air we could check out traffic 
flows, see which way cities and towns were growing, and evaluate 
the location of the competition—if there was any. I'd get down low, 
turn my plane up on its side, and fly right overa town. Once we hada 
spot picked out, we'd land, go find out who owned the property and 
try to negotiate the deal right then. That's another reason I don’t 
like jets. You can’t get down low enough to really tell what's going 
on, the way I could in my little planes. 

Managing that whole period of growth was the most exciting 
time of all. We worked untold hours trying to keep up. It was the 
retail equivalent of an oil gusher: as they say in Oklahoma, the 
whole thing just sort of blowed. In 1970 we had 32 stores, generat- 
ing $31 million in sales. By 1980 we had 276 stores and $1.2 billion 
in sales. Last year we became America’s largest retailer with almost 
2,000 stores and $44 billion in sales. 

We made those sales and profits one store at a time, mostly 
thanks to the hard work, good attitude and teamwork of our asso- 
ciates—our hourly employees. It wasn’t something we could com- 
mand from the executive offices. We always ran a tight organiza- 
tion, so we relied heavily on every member of our team, especially 
when we were growing so fast. 

Wal-Mart is a spectacular example of what happens when almost 
400,000 people come together with a feeling of partnership. The deci- 
sion to give the associates more equitable treatment in the company, 
through our profit-sharing and other 
incentive plans, was without a doubt 
the single smartest move we ever’ 
made at Wal-Mart. We're always en- 
couraging them to push their good 
ideas up through the system. 

Because of their efforts, nearly 
40 million people shop in Wal-Mart 
every week. Last year we sold 
enough men's and women’s under- 
wear and socks to puta pair on every 
person in America, with some to 
spare. We sold one-quarter of all the 
fishing line purchased in the U.S., or 


example—were growing by sticking  /“e store, it turned out, had had trouble with shoplifting. Its enough to go around the earth 24 
es eT 


stores all over the country. We 
couldn't support anything like that. 


manager didn't want to intimidate the honest customers by 


times. We sold 55 million sweat 
suits and 27 million pairs of jeans, 


We figured we had to build our posting a guard, but he wanted to leave a clear message that and almost 20% of all the telephones 
SPN i RL tet Sa a trata iS cy pales tcl 


stores so that our distribution cen- 
ters, or warehouses, could take care 
of them. Each store had to be within 
aday’s drive ofa distribution center. 


from a warehouse and put ina store. 
Then we would fill in the map of that 


territory, state by state, county seat K Mart in Illinois and | found that they had installed people 
alate Ae ie ctalsteet S ies tesboslien contac hes: Ab heodnttkbes ce ah a sina 


by county seat, until we had saturat- 


ed that market area. We just started 97 e¢ers at their front doors.” 





stamping out stores cookie-cutter 
style. We saturated northwest Ar- 
kansas. We saturated Oklahoma. 
We saturated Missouri. We went from Neosho to Joplin, to Monett 
and Aurora, to Nevada and Belton, to Harrisonville and then on to 
Fort Scott and Olathe in Kansas, and so on. 

We never planned on going into the cities. What we did instead 
was build our stores ina ring around a city—pretty far out—and wait 
for the growth to come to us. We started early with Tulsa, putting 
stores in Broken Arrowand Sand Springs. We did the same thing in 
Dallas. We became our own competitors. In the Springfield, Mo., 
area, for example, we had 40 stores within 100 miles. When K Mart 
finally came in there with three stores, they had a rough time going 
up against our strength. 

We could not have done what we did back then if I hadn’t had 
my airplanes. They made it possible for our top managers to travel a 
few days every week to check the stores. And once we started really 


if you stole, someone was there who would see it. 
“Well, Sam thought that was the greatest idea he'd ever 


So we would go as far as we could /eard of. We put greeters at the front of every single store. 
rai EDEN 8 cheek des abba CM a Lesa Bate fed apelin 
J guess his vindication was that in 1989 he walked into a 





bought in the U.S. 

We're big. Size, of course, has its 
advantages. A lot of suppliers and 
vendors used to ignore us way out 
here in the Arkansas outback. But 
being big also poses dangers. The 
bigger Wal-Mart gets, the more es- 
sential it is that we think like small- 
town merchants. Because that’s ex- 
actly how we have become a huge 


—TOM COUGHLIN, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, SAM’S CLUB COrporation—by not acting like one. 
ee DS 


If we ever get carried away with how 

important we are because we're a 
great big $50 billion chain—instead of one store in Blytheville, Ark., 
or McComb, Miss., or Oak Ridge, Tenn.—then you probably can close 
the book on us. If we ever forget that looking a customer in the eye 
and asking politely if we can be of help is just as important in every 
Wal-Mart today as it was in that little Ben Franklin in Newport, Ark., 
then we just ought to go into a different business. 


I've devoted most of my life to building Wal-Mart, and I had the 
time of my life, If 1 wasn’t in the stores, or in the office looking over 
numbers, I was probably at the stick of my airplane, checking out 
the number of cars in those K Mart parking lots. 

All that has wound down for me now. I've been fighting cancer 
for a while, which is one of the reasons I’m taking this opportunity 
to share with you how feel about some things that seem important 
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PURSUING HIS OTHER LIFELONG PASSION: “One time Sam and / got invited to a fancy quail hunt on one of those South Georgia plantations. 


iS ames! 
a 





They told us they'd pick us up at this landing strip. So we flew in there, and there were all these corporate jets lined up. Well, this guy ina 








Mercedes pulls up to get us. You should've seen the look on his face when Sam opened up the back of that plane, and his five dogs came 

















flyin’ out of there. They weren't expecting anybody to bring their own dogs. They had to haul them in that Mercedes.”"-Bup WALTON 





to me. More than anything, I want to get across once and for all just 
how important Wal-Mart's associates have been to its success. I 
think our story proves there's absolutely no limit to what plain, or- 
dinary, working people can accomplish if they’re given the opportu- 
nity and the encouragement and the incentive to do their best. 


uite a few smaller stores have gone out of business dur- 
ing the time of Wal-Mart's growth. Some people have 
tried to turn it into this big controversy, sort of a “Save 
the Small Town Merchants” deal, like they were whales 
or whooping cranes or something that has the right to be 
protected. 

Ofall the notions I've heard about Wal-Mart, none has ever baf- 
fled me more than this idea that we are somehow the enemy of 
small-town America. Nothing could be further from the truth: Wal- 
Mart has actually kept quite a number of small towns from becom- 
ing extinct by saving literally billions of dollars for the people who 


live in them, as well as by creating hundreds of thousands of jobs in | 


our stores. I believe millions of people are better off today than they 
would have been if Wal-Mart had never existed. 

I don’t want to be too critical of small-town merchants, but the 
truth is that a lot of these folks just weren’t doing a very good job of 
taking care of their customers. Whenever we put a Wal-Mart store 
into a town, customers would just flock to us from the variety 
stores. With our low prices, we ended an era of 45% markups and 
limited selection. We shut the door on variety-store thinking. 

But I can also tell you this: if we had ever gotten smug about our 
early success and stopped where we were, somebody else would 


have come along and given our customers what they wanted, and | 
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we would be out of business today. After all, none of this was taking 
place in a vacuum. In the 50s and 60s, everything about America 
was Changing rapidly. All the kids who had grown up on farms and 
in small towns had come home from World War II or Korea and 
moved to the cities where all the jobs were. 

Except they weren't really moving to the cities; they were mov- 
ing to the suburbs and commuting into the cities to work. It seemed 
like every family had at least one car, and the country was building 
its Interstate Highway system, all of which changed a lot of the tra- 


| ditional ways Americans were accustomed to doing business. Tra- 


ditional diners and cafés suffered because of the new car-oriented 
chains, such as McDonald's and Burger King, and the old city vari- 
ety stores just got smashed by K Mart and some of the other big ur- 
ban discounters. What happened out in the small towns was inev- 
itable, because the whole thing is driven by the customers, who are 
free to choose where to shop. 

A lot of folks ask me, Could a Wal-Mart type story still occur in 
this day and age? Of course it could happen again. Somewhere out 
there right now there's someone—probably hundreds of thousands 
of someones—with good enough ideas to take it all the way. So the 
next time some overeager, slightly eccentric shopkeeper opens upa 
business in your neck of the woods, before you write him off too 
quickly, remember those two old codgers who gave me 60 days to 
last in my dime store down in Fayetteville. Go check the new store 
out. See what they’ve got to offer, see how they treat you, and decide 
for yourself if you ever want to go back. Because this is what it’s 
really all about. That shopkeeper’s success is entirely up to you. 


SAM WALTON DIED ON APRIL 5 IN LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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What S Wrong with the 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


UST WHEN SUMMER SHOULD HAVE 

been coming in, it snowed last 

week in Colorado, punctuating 

several days of unseasonable 32°C 

(90°F) weather with enough 
snowfall to close three mountain high- 
ways. Paris was hit with a torrential rain- 
storm—the worst in a decade—that crip- 
pled the city, poisoned the Seine with 
sewer effluent, and clogged the river with 
300 tons of dead fish. In one hour in early 
May, a squall dumped a record 110 mm 
(4% in.) of rain on Hong Kong, turning 
steep city streets into rushing rivers and 
killing five. In the Middle East this Janu- 
ary, the wettest, coldest winter in recent 
memory was capped by a storm that blan- 
keted Amman, Damascus and Jerusalem 
with much more snow than anyone there 
had seen for 40 years. 

If it continues as it has begun, 1992 
could turn out to be almost as bizarre as 
1991, a year in which North America’s 
spring arrived in winter, its summer in 
spring and its winter in autumn. The peri- 
od from December 1991 to March 1992 has 
already gone into the National Weather 
Service’s record books as the warmest 
winter in at least 97 years. It hardly rained 
at all in rainy Seattle in May. Texas in Jan- 
uary was swamped with twice as much 
precipitation as normal, and Southern 
California, where it never rains, was 
socked with floodwaters so powerful they 
carried cars out to sea. Africa is having its 
worst drought in 50 years, and eastern 
Australia, which is supposed to have sum- 
mer when the northern hemisphere has 
winter, had to do without this year. In- 
stead of balmy days and bright sunshine, 
Melbourne racked up a record 12 consecu- 
tive days of rain and the coldest January in 
137 years, which is as far back as anyone 
Down Under kept track. 

What is going on? Experts say fluctua- 
tions from normal readings are, well, nor- 
mal and that weird weather is the rule, not 
the exception. But the highs and lows and 
wets and drys over the past two years have 
been so extreme that anxious questions 
are arising. Could these outbursts of 
wacky weather be related to those fires 
from the gulf war? That hole in the ozone 
layer? The global warming trend that en- 
vironmentalists have been predicting for 
so many years? 

The questions are more than idle spec- 
ulation. This week at the Earth Summit in 
Rio de Janeiro, world leaders will be add- 
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ing their signatures to a treaty to prevent 
climate change, a document that was sig- 
nificantly weakened during presummit 
negotiations, in part because of U.S. con- 
tentions that the threat of global warming 
has been overblown. But the Bush Admin- 
istration’s skepticism must contend with 
the direct experience of millions of citi- 
zens who are worried that when the 
weather gets as odd as it has been of late, 
something must be wrong. 

Scientists, however, are more cautious 
than the umbrella-carrying public. Even 
climatologists who believe that global 
warming may eventually trigger extreme 
weather variations like the ones we are ex- 
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periencing say it is too early to prove a di- 
rect connection. The outbreak of freakish 
weather could also have been partly 
caused by one or more of several large- 
scale atmospheric events now under way. 
The main suspects, in descending order of 
likelihood: 


EL NINO. To meteorologists, the weather 
phenomenon named after the Christ child 
is not a theory but a recognizable and re- 
current climatological event. Every few 
years around Christmastime, a huge pool 
of warm seawater in the western Pacific be- 
gins to expand eastward toward Ecuador, 
nudging the jet streams off course and dis- 
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WYOMING: If it’s June in Cheyenne, could ZIMBABWE: Starvation killed half the cattle 
in this drought-stricken village. 


this really be a snowman? 










In February torrential rains and heavy ‘ 
mountain snows caused the worst 
in Southern California since 1 


In January the Southern 8.S. from Texas to 
Georgia got twice as much rain as usual. 





EL NINO 
This warm ocean current can disrupt 
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There’s nothing unusual about unusual weather. 


But global warming, a volcano and a stray ocean 


Weather? sssiesesszcesarsisr 


rupting weather patterns across half the 
earth’s surface. The El Nifio that began last 
year and is now breaking up has been 
linked to record flooding in Latin America, 
the unseasonably warm winter in North 
America and the droughts in Africa. 


PINATUBO. The full effects of the erup- 
tion of Mount Pinatubo in the Philippines 
last June—probably the largest volcanic 
explosion of the 20th century—are starting 
to be felt this year. The volcano heaved 20 
million tons of gas and ash into the strato- 
sphere, where they formed a global haze 
that will scatter sunlight and could lower 
temperatures—by half a degree Fahren- 
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ISRAEL: The snow that fell on Jerusalem in 
January was the most in 40 years. 
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ITALY 
Unusually low pressure together with winds from 
Airica caused the canals of Venice to overtiow in 
late March. Water filled the Piazza San Marco to 
ante epee eveny day Gor 2 week. 


AFRICA 

A swath of Africa stretching from 
Cairo to Cape Town is suffering its 
worst drought in 50 years. 








heit—for the next three or four years. 
Smoke from the gulf-war fires, by con- 
trast, never reached the stratosphere and 
had no measurable effect on the world’s 
weather. 


GREENHOUSE GASES. It is known 
that the level of CO,, methane and other 
heat-trapping gases in the atmosphere has 
increased 50% since the start of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Measurements also indi- 
cate that the world’s average temperature 
has increased 1°F over the past 100 years. 
The rest is conjecture. Computer models 
suggest that as the buildup of greenhouse 
gases continues, average temperatures 
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FRANCE: the 





HONG KONG 
The first five months of 
1992 were the wettest in 
a century in Hong Kong. 
A killer rainstorm on May 
8 triggered flooding and 
mud slides, 





PHILIPPINES 
Mount Pinatubo’'s 
blowup, perhaps the 
largest volcanic eruption 
of the century, may jower 
ratures around the 








decades, and Melbourne 
its coldest January in at 
least 137 years. 
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could jump 3°F to 9°F over the next 60 
years. Some scientists speculate that even 
a small rise in average temperatures could 
lead to greater extremes in weather pat- 
terns from time to time and place to place. 


The problem with sorting out these in- 
fluences is that they interact in complex 
ways and may, to some extent, cancel 
each other out. Pinatubo’s cooling effects 
could counteract the warming caused by 
greenhouse gases, at least over the short 
term. At the same time, El Nifio’s warm- 
ing influence seems to have suppressed 
the early cooling effects of Pinatubo’s 
global haze. 

Predicting the weather is, in the best 
of circumstances, a game of chance. Even 
with the most powerful supercomputers, 
forecasters will never be able to see ahead 
more than a couple of weeks with any ac- 
curacy, Climatologist Stephen Schneider 
of the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research compares the typical weather 
forecast to guessing what bumpers a pin- 
ball will hit after it has left the flipper. 
“What's happening now,” he says, “is 
we're tilting the machine in several direc- 
tions at once.” 

Of course, there have always been vol- 
canic eruptions, and the tales of El Nino 
date back at least to the Spanish conquis- 
tadors. Old-timers can point to freak 
weather occurrences that put the Los An- 
geles tloods to shame, like the 1928 storm 
that bombarded southwestern Nebraska 
with hailstones the size of grapefruit. Or 
the blizzard of 1888 that buried the East- 
ern Seaboard in snowdrifts the size of 
four-story buildings. “There is a record 
set somewhere every day,” says Steve Ze- 
biak, an atmospheric scientist at Columbia 
University’s Lamont-Doherty Geological 
Observatory. 

What is new is that for the first time 
some of the influences that shape our 
weather are man-made. Experts say it 
could be 20 or 30 years before they know 
for certain what effect the buildup of green- 
house gases, the destruction of ancient for- 
ests or the depletion of the ozone layer have 
had. Policymakers looking for excuses not 
to halt those trends will always be able 
to point to scientific uncertainty. As 
Schneider puts it, “We're insulting the 
system at a faster rate than we can under- 
stand.” The risk is that by the time we 
understand what is happening to the 
weather, it may be too late to do anything 
about it. —Reported by David Bjerklie/ 
New York, with other bureaus 
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| PRESS | 
Read All About Lolita! 


How the New York tabloids titillated readers by turning a bizarre tale into a 
Fatal Attraction parable of teen prostitution 











By WILLIAM A. HENRY II! 





HE 10-MINUTE RIDE FROM AMY | 

Fisher's waterfront Long Island 

home to the academically élite 

John F. Kennedy High School, 
where she is in her final year, is a montage 
of Middle American normality: flags flut- 
tering over front porches, 
hand-painted signs tacked to 
trees announcing weekend ga- 
rage sales, white-haired elders 
watering lawns, teenage boys 
working on cars. But some- 
how, as Fisher traveled that 
brief and reassuring stretch of 
terrain day after day, her life 
took the sort of detour that is 
every parent’s nightmare. She 
is accused of becoming a prostitute by age 
15, meeting customers through an escort 
service and sustaining contact via a beep- 
er that she showed off in the high school 
girls’ room. Far worse, she is charged with 
falling in love with an alleged client, a 38- 
year-old auto-body-shop owner, and shoot- 
ing his wife in the head. Fisher insists she 
is an innocent 17-year-old who wants only 
to attend her graduation on June 28. In- 
dictment for attempted murder and bail of 
$2 million are barring her way. 

If the sad charges against her are 
true—and even her attorney does not seem 
to dispute her career as a pubescent pros- 
titute—Fisher’s sordid story still would 
seem to have little to reveal about the 
norms of her community. Her town of 
Merrick is a place where success is equat- 
ed with discipline, exemplified in the man- 
icured lawns and shrubbery of Berkley 
Lane, where she grew up, and with drive 
and ambition, epitomized in the way the 
high school carries grade-point averages 
out to four decimal places for precision in 
class rank. This is where the American 
Dream still works, where crime is some- 
thing glimpsed on a newscast, where the 
next generation prompts hope and not de- 
spair. Neither neighbors nor teachers nor 
her perhaps more candid peers see the 
girl’s fall from grace as typical. To her fel- 
low townspeople, Amy Fisher’s life offers 
no moral alert, no cautionary lessons. She 
is just a postcard from beyond the edge. 

None of this doubt about larger meaning 
has deterred the press by a nanosecond. The 
story had elements to push almost anyone’s 
emotional buttons. The Oedipal tinge of an 
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affair between an adolescent and a man old 
enough to be her father. The Fatal Aftrac- 
tion echoes of a woman who supposedly 
would stop at nothing to possess the man 
she craved. The perennial conundrum of 
how a daughter from a nice and prosperous 
family might have gone so thoroughly 
wrong. New York City’s three tabloid news- 
papers have cov- 
ered the “Long Is- “ 
land Lolita” story 
with a thoroughness 


Star-crossed: Fisher and the Buttafuocos 


and imagination that they rarely bring to 
stories about the city’s politics or its $29 bil- 
lion budget. One Daily News photographer 
was staked out full time as close as he could 
get to the house of Fisher’s alleged lover. His 
hope: that the victimized wife, home from 
the hospital, would come out onto the deck 
for a moment of sunshine—and an unin- 
tended photo opportunity. 

Back at the city desk, headline writers 
have outdone themselves. A story about 
the unverified claim of a Long Island chef 
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that he was recruited by Fisher to commit 
the murder, only to renege once he had 
been serviced by her, was billed by the 
News as PAD ME IN SEX. The rival Post 


topped that for titillation, peddling the 
same story aS AMY'S HORNY HIT MAN. 
Tabloid TV programs have been bawd- 
ier—and scrappier. After A Current Affair 
, ballyhooed upcoming videotape 
e ofa call girl plying her trade with 
3a bare-bottomed customer, said 
z to be Fisher and a john, the com- 
i peting Hard Copy aired a smid- 
~ =gen of the scene half an hour 
- sooner, allegedly swiping it off a 
satellite feed. This prompted a 
t lively melee over journalistic 
4 ethics in two corners not nor- 
mally thought to possess many. 
The invasion of their middle-class re- 
treat has horrified Fisher’s neighbors and 
those of her alleged victim, Mary Jo Butta- 
fuoco. The throng of reporters has turned 
life near both houses into a kind of theater. 
At the Fisher home on a quiet dead end 
and at the Stitch N Sew fabric store owned 
by Amy’s parents a few minutes’ drive 
away, doors are shut, blinds are drawn, 
the symbolic drawbridge is up, and the 
castle is meant to seem inviolable. At the 
Buttafuoco home, the style is defiance. A 
steady stream of traffic, automotive and 
human, proclaims this a happy house 
where nothing has gone wrong. On the 
door is a wreath entwined with pink rib- 
bon and dotted with pink and white flow- 
ers. At the high school the official posture 
is no comment, frequently laced with off- 
the-record worry that the headlines will 
somehow cheapen the whole place. Last 
week a mother snarled at a reporter, 
“There’s more than one student in the 
school. You should have been here last 
night for the honors convocation.” Then 
she slammed her car door and drove away. 
The irony for Amy Fisher's school- 
mates and neighbors, as they feel them- 
selves victims of media marauders, is that 


| many have surely been avid consumers of 


the tabloid journalism they are now de- 
ploring. Then, of course, the subjects of 
the story were safely distant, and embar- 
rassed friends and associates not even 
thought of. In those easier times, this sort 
of story seemed to them juicy. They are 
learning that the juices in such stories are 
most often squeezed out of other people’s 
lives. —Reported by Andrea Sachs/Merrick 
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A Perfect WEALD Man 


William Gaines’ splendidly zany magazine taught irreverence to a generation 


By KURT ANDERSEN 





BITUARIES TEND TO BE OCCASIONS 

for breathless hyperbole and for re- 

ducing rich, messy lives to tidy sum- 

mations. Why should this one be 
any different? After all, no postwar Ameri- 
can literary institution has had a more pro- 
found cultural influence than Mad maga- 
zine, and William Gaines, the aggressively 
idiosyncratic impresario who launched and 
then ran the magazine for four decades, is a 
singular character in 20th century Ameri- 
can publishing—the anti-Luce. 

For such a happily unkempt man—he 
wore shoulder-length hair and bargain- 
basement clothes, and weighed an eighth 
of a ton—Gaines’ death last week seemed 
curiously neat: he had turned 70; his cre- 
ation was turning 40; an exhaustive coffee- 
table-book history (Completely Mad) was 
in the bookstores; and, as if to reaffirm 
Mad's relevance, the current issues of two 
other magazines (Esquire and Texas 
Monthly) feature Alfred E. Neumanesque 
cover caricatures of would-be Presidents 
(George Bush and Ross Perot). Is there 
any American under 50 who did not as a 
youth experience Mad’s liberating, irrev- 
erent rush? Without doubt a certain New 
York Daily News obituary editor did: 
WHAT? ME DEAD? was a headline—tasteless, 
allusive, funny—worthy of the man who al- 
lowed Mad to happen. 

If Dr. Spock is responsible for a whole 
generation of spoiled brats, it was Bill 
Gaines who propelled baby-boomer smart- 
aleckism to giddy new heights. Long be- 
fore the Nickelodeon cable channel (whose 
sensibility is significantly Mad-derived), 
before Father Knows Best seemed campy, 
before every other ninth-grader wore side- 
burns and shades, Gaines’ magazine was 
the only place for children to have an un- 
censored glimpse behind the perky fagade 
of '50s bourgeois life. It was where they 
could get clued in to the fatuousness of civ- 
ics-book sanctimony, to the permutations 
of suburban phoniness, to grown-up dis- 
sembling and insincerely sincere huck- 








sterism of all kinds. Mad infected children 
with a healthy streak of antiestablishment 
skepticism, a Dada-dissectionist attitude 
toward all media. Where else could you 
see Donald Duck baffled by his three fin- 
gers and white gloves? 

Mad readers eventually grow up, and 
thus Gaines bears paternal responsibility 
for a large swath of pop culture from the 


past quarter-century. Virtually every | 


stand-up comedy routine is a regurgita- 
tion of Dave Berg's Lighter Side strips. Un- 
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The publisher in his office in March 


derground artists from R. Crumb on have 
taken inspiration from Harvey Kurtzman 
(Gaines’ editorial genius, who left after 
four years to launch a doomed satirical 
magazine for Hugh Hefner) and Mad’s 
dense, rude cartoon style. Parodies of ad- 
vertising and TV did not really exist be- 
fore Mad invented the form. Ernie Kovacs, 
along with Bob and Ray, wrote free-lance 
for Gaines in the ‘50s, and Kovacs and Mad 
begat Saturday Night Live and David Let- 
terman (who is, physically as well as spiri- 
tually, Alfred E. You-Know-Who come to 
life). Without Gaines and Mad there might 
have been no National Lampoon, no Maus, 
no Ken & Stimpy, no Spy. 

“Lwas a behavior problem,” Gaines told 
Maria Reidelbach, author of Completely 
Mad, “a nonconformist, a difficult child.” 
What a surprise. Yet Gaines was born and 
raised (in New York City, of course) to be 
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precisely who he became. His father had 
been a comic-book publisher in the ‘30s, 
and when young Bill took over the compa- 
ny after the war, he turned to lurid fun, 
producing a line of successful gore-and- 


| monster comics that 1) subsidized less 


profitable publications in his stable, 2) in- 
spired and influenced future horrauteurs 
from Stephen King to Wes Craven and 
George Romero, and 3) were the subject of 
a 1954 Senate subcommittee investigation 
into the causes of juvenile delinquency. 

Gaines soon stopped publishing the 
spook stuff and staked his fortune on Mad. 
Circulation peaked at 2.4 million in 1973, 
when the last of the baby boomers were in 
grade school, but today, with versions of 
the Mad world view available elsewhere, it 
is only a third of that. 

Gaines sold Mad in 1961 but stayed as 
publisher and paterfamilias through a 
succession of corporate overseers (includ- 


| ing its current owner, Time Warner Inc.). 


Gaines, says editor Nick Meglin, who 
started at Mad in 1956, was “a very, very 
casual person—which is a euphemism for 
being a slob, He became uncomfortable if 
people started to wear shirts and ties and 
pinstripe suits, because he figured they 
were looking to become corporate creeps, 
as he would call them.” The money saved 
on wardrobe went to subsidize Gaines’ 
various follies, including restaurant 
feasts, his collection of small-scale Statues 
of Liberty (including one of Bartholdi’s 
original models, which he bought for 
$104,000) and his annual junkets abroad 
for Mad’s editors and contributors. 

Gaines didn’t really invent the maga- 
zine, didn't toss in ideas, didn't recruit new 
editors or writers or artists. Rather, he care- 
fully oversaw the details of the business and 
by the (mainly) happy force of his personal- 
ity helped whip up the wiseacre clubhouse 
chaos from which Mad emerged. “He al- 
ways said, “You're going to have to carry me 
out of here,’ " Meglin remembers, “because 
he didn’t have many interests. Mad was his 
life's work, his hobby, his social life.” —with 
reporting by William Tynan/New York 
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] DUAL AIR BAGS 


This year’s Mercury Sable offers 
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D antit0ck BRAKES 


A safe driver is a driver in contro 
Even when braking on ice, snow 
or rain-slick roads. 
Sable’s available 

4-wheel disc anti- 
lock braking system 
helps keep the driver in control, 
regardless of road conditions. 
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' i of a switch and “There is safety in numbers.” 
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_SHOW BUSINESS | 


ROCK Gia VOTE 


By JANICE C. SIMPSON 





APPER ICE-I CHALLENGES HIS 

fans to take action. “We got two 

options,” he says. “Either vote 

or hostile takeover. I'm down 

with either one. We're youth; 
we have to change things.” Pop vamp Ma- 
donna literally wraps her otherwise scant- 
ily clad body in the American flag and 
cries out “Vote!” to the staccato rhythms 
of her hit song Vogue, ending with the ad- 
monition, “If you don’t vote, you’re going 
to get a spankie.” 

O.K., the faces are standard currency 
on MTv, where these spots appear. And the 
beat is right. But what gives with all the 
flag waving? Well, yo, 
young America. These 
unconventional calls to 
patriotic duty are part of 
a broadly orchestrated 
campaign by celebrities, 
cable channels and rec- 
ord companies to get 
youths involved in the 
electoral process. “The 
idea,” says Jody Uttal, 
co-founder of the voter- 
registration group Rock 
the Vote, which pro- 
duced the Ice-T and Ma- 
donna videos, “is to raise 
the political conscious- 
ness of kids and to make 
voting hip.” 

Right now it isn’t. 
Only 33.2% of U.S. 18-to- 
21-year-olds voted in the 
last presidential elec- 
tion. That dismal turn- 
out continued a steady 
decline since 1971, when the 26th Amend- 
ment lowered the voting age to 18. In that 
year 48.3% of the eligible young cast a bal- 
lot. Says Sanford D. Horwitt, director of the 
Citizen Participation Project for People for 
the American Way: “It's as though some- 
one has done a very successful ‘Just Say No 
to Politics’ campaign.” 

Voting by all age groups has declined 
over the past three decades, of course, as 
leaders have floundered, scandals have 
mounted and cynicism has set in. But 
while their elders may recall the glory 
days of John F. Kennedy or even Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, people in the generation now 
coming of age have no memory of a time 
when politics was considered a noble en- 
deavor and the men and women who prac- 
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ticed it were revered as pure heroes. “For 
a lot of people my age, their first political 
memory is Watergate,” says Jonathan 
Cohn, a 22-year-old assistant editor at the 
American Prospect, a liberal quarterly. 
“That's not exactly a great foot to get start- 
ed off on, where your President is a crook 
and the government is corrupt.” 

Schools, labor unions and other institu- 
tions that once educated young people 
about voting have also fallen down on the 
job. Ina 1989 survey of 1,006 youths by Peo- 
ple for the American Way, only 12% rated 
voting as a basic tenet of good citizenship. 
“There’s a whole generation of people 
growing up who should be our future lead- 
ers but who are very disaffected, and that's 
scary,” says Cohn. 

Now rock musicians 
= and other celebrities are 
> stepping in to do the job. 
. This week Elektra En- 
> tertainment is taking 
2 out full-page voter reg- 

istration ads in 20 big- 
* city newspapers, signed 
= by 19 of its acts, includ- 
ing Anthrax, KRS-One, 
Anita Baker and the 
Kronos Quartet. Rock 
the Vote lobbied in Con- 
gress for the “motor-vot- 
er” bill, which would off- 
set the cumbersome 
registration procedures 
in many states by requir- 
ing that registration 
cards be issued along 
with driver's licenses. 
On_ television, live 
coverage of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican 
conventions has been scheduled where 
many would say it belongs: on Comedy 
Central, the cable comedy channel. The 
anchor will be Saturday Night Live's Al 
Franken. Comedy Central plans to invite 
guest analysts ranging from Republican 
strategist Roger Ailes to gonzo journalist 
Hunter Thompson, as well as the candi- 
dates themselves. Entertainment is clear- 
ly the channel's first objective, but the pro- 
ducers insist their coverage will be 
informative too, “The hope is that by pro- 
viding facts in this more appealing way, 
we will be seducing more people into this 
process,” says Mary Salter, vice president 
for current programs and production. 

Such political activism is hardly free of 

self-interest. Comedy Central's ratings 


nearly tripled when it provided humorous 
commentary to accompany President 
3ush’s State of the Union address last Jan- 
uary. Its more ambitious convention cov- 
erage, it hopes, will woo even more view- 
ers to the channel. The motive of the 
record-industry executives who started 
Rock the Vote two years ago was to ward 
off censorship in the music business. They 
believed that their best defense against re- 
strictive legislation would be to mobilize a 
constituency of voters among young 
music fans. Hence the organization set up 
voter-registration tables at rock concerts. 
(Twenty-eight states and the District of 
Columbia allow mail-in registration.) Last 
summer's successful Lollapalooza tour, 
which featured musicians ranging from 
Jane’s Addiction to Ice-T, added 25,000 
new voters to the rolls. 

Rock the Vote also helped recruit new 
voters in New Hampshire, even bringing 
director Oliver Stone to Dartmouth for a 
screening of his movie JFK, and to talk 
about the importance of participating in 
the political process, The result: 8,000 new 
voters, an estimated 90% of whom, accord- 
ing to Rock the Vote, 
cast a ballot in last Feb- 
ruary’s primary. Future 
plans include a Sept. 15 
TV special on voting 
featuring myriad fam- 
ous faces, sponsored by 
youth-conscious Pepsi, 
and broadcast on the 
consciously hip Fox net- 
work, home to Bart 
Simpson and the trendy 
gang from Beverly Hills, 
90210 

MTV's plans are even 
more extensive. In addi- 
tion to airing Rock the 
Vote public-service an- 
nouncements, the mu- 
sic cable channel has 
assigned a reporter— 
24-year-old Tabitha 
Soren—to cover the 
campaign and file regu- 
lar reports as part of 
what it calls its “Choose or Lose” cam- 
paign. “After 10 years we know we have 
the attention of our audience, so it's time 
to do something with it,” declares creative 
director Judy McGrath. 

Soren’s reports might best be de- 
scribed as rock news videos, complete 
with hip sound tracks, eye-popping edit- 
ing techniques, funky graphics and plenty 
of youth-on-the-street sound bites (‘I 
think Dan Quayle’s hot,”’ says one woman 
in response to a question about the Repub- 
licans). But there is substance too. The re- 
ports average four minutes in length—lux- 
urious by network-news standards—and 
take on issues relevant to young people, 
such as parental notification for teens who 
seek abortions. 
































ROEM PINTE: 
CONVENTIONS 


The Comedy Channel 
believes its live convention 
coverage, anchored by Al 
Franken, will attract viewers 
who usually tune out 
elections. 


PERSONAL 
APPEALS 


More than 50 popular 
performers like actress 
Rosie Perez have taped 
public service announce- 
ments urging their fans to 
vote. Each appeal reflects 
the distinctive style that has 


made the celebrity famous. 
“Kids emulate rock stars in 
everything else—why not in 
this,” says MTV news 
reporter Tabitha Soren. 
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mtv has also collaborated with the 
League of Women Voters on a user-friend- 
ly guide to voter registration in all 50 
states, which will be distributed at events 
sponsored by the channel between now 
and November. In August mv will air a 
weekend-long telethon, soliciting registra- 
tions instead of money. Viewers will be in- 
vited to phone in and speak to celebrities 
about where they can sign up to vote. 
“Kids emulate rock stars in everything 
else,” says Soren, ‘‘so why not in this?” 

Although it clearly has its merits, pop 
patriotism does run the risk of trivializing 
the electoral process. What, for example, 
would have been the effect if Comedy Cen- 
tral had provided commentary when 
Mario Cuomo made his eloquent “family of 
America” speech at the 1984 Democratic 
Convention? Can it really be considered 
progress if youths vote for a candidate 
solely because Michael Bolton says they 
should? People need reasons beyond that, 
argues Curtis Gans, who heads the Com- 
mittee for the Study of the American Elec- 
torate. “If we used that star quality to help 
kids figure out something they'd like to 
change in their commu- 
nity and showed them 
how to change it, then 
we'd have real politics.” 
Until Madonna is 

moved to lead a rally to 
the local garbage dump, 
Gans favors educational 
efforts like the First 
Vote campaign spon- 
sored by People for the 
American Way. Its 
classroom instruction 
method, in which teach- 
ers devote a social stud- 
ies period to the elector- 
al process and register 
students right in the 
classroom, is based on a 
Dade County, Fla., pro- 
gram that registers 
around 12,000 high 
school students every 
year. Meanwhile Chan- 
nel One, the advertiser- 
supported television service that is provid- 
ed to public and private schools, is 
planning a mock election in which its 7.1 
million viewers, assisted by a teacher- 
preparation guide, can vote for their favor- 
ite candidates a week before the rest of the 
nation makes its choice. 

All this activity hasn't gone unnoticed 
in political camps. Bill Clinton, who played 
the saxophone on 7he Arsenio Hall Show 
last week, has accepted an offer to appear 
on a youth forum that mrv will air later 
this year, and the Bush campaign is seri- 
ously considering its own invitation. After 
all, with 27 million potential voters be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 24, it could be a 
definite advantage to be known, as they 
say on MTV, asa real buff dude. a 
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Higher learning, Ford style. 
Your Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers’ commitment to 
Quality Care service knows 
no bounds. 

One of these stars is actually 
a satellite, riding 22,500 miles 
above the earth. Its mission? To 
beam down the latest service 
information to our nationwide 
network of training facilities 
so that our dealer service tech- 
nicians have new ways to ser- 
vice your car better. 

And 41 million babies — our 
Fords, Mercurys and Lincolns 
—can be the beneficiaries. 


© 1992 Ford Motor Company 


Intelligent life is here. This 
satellite is just one facet of the 
training we give our dealer ser- 
vice technicians. Last year, we 
again gave them over 1.6 million 
hours of formal training. And 
now our dealers are installing 
the unique Service Bay Diag- 
nostic System, SBDS? A pow- 
erful computer for when skilled 
eyes and ears aren’t enough. 

We want our technicians to 
be the real stars of automotive 
service. 


One 


of 
these 


Stars 


can 
help 


our 
4] million 
lee leles 


get 
better 
care. 


Watch us shine. Discover what 
millions of Ford, Mercury and 
Lincoln owners have experi- 
enced — that no service station 
or jiffy repair chain can match 
our expertise. We want your car 
to have the best of care too. 


LINCOLN 


QUALITY CARE 


It may be your car, 
but it’s still our baby.” 














REVIEWS 


Fugues in 
Stone and Air 


SHOW: “ANTONIO CANOVA” 

WHERE: MUSEO CORRER, VENICE 

WHAT: MARBLE CARVINGS, MODELS AND 
DRAWINGS 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Long oul of fashion and 
hard to love, Canova was nevertheless a 
spectacularly gifted sculptor. 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


be 





ULLS AND GREEKS AND LOTS 
of nekkid broads,” wrote 
the Pop artist Claes Olden- 
burg, reflecting on the na- 
ture of classical sculpture. And who 
sums that up better than Antonio Cano- 
va (1757-1822)? Canova is not to modern 


taste, and probably never will be. When | 


alive, he was the epitome of the neoclas- 
sical style, the most admired marble 
carver in Europe; connoisseurs shed 
tears of delight before his work. His 
Head of Helen, Byron wrote, showed 
“Above the works and thoughts of Man/ 
What nature could, but would not, do,/ 
And beauty and Canova can!” 

From Goethe to Henry James, from 
Keats to Edgar Allan Poe, Canova haunt- 
ed the imagination of writers, especially 
American ones. In fact the subject of Ca- 
nova and America is large and includes 
such curiosities as a series of Canova 
sculptures of George Washington, naked 
asa jaybird, in the role of the classical pa- 
ter patriae. Canova worked for politi- 
cians, princes, Popes and bankers, all of 
whom concurred that he was the modern 
Phidias. Now he is unloved, except by 
fans and specialists whose enthusiasm 
tends to be mistaken for some kind of fe- 
tishism. The mid-19th century shift to 
realism, away from the neoclassical ide- 
al, did him in. The English taste for Cano- 
va, fulminated John Ruskin, only went to 
show the decadence of the upper class- 
es—cold, mincing, overidealized, boring. 

Since then, various attempts have 
been made to revive him, but none have 
really taken hold. The most recent, 
which may restore Canova to some pop- 
ularity, is the sleeper of Venice’s sum- 





mer art season: a show of 152 drawings, 
clay models, plasters and finished mar- 
ble carvings, borrowed from as far afield 
as St. Petersburg, handsomely installed 
in the period rooms of the Museo Correr 
on Piazza San Marco. It is 20 years since 
such a group of Canovas has been as- 
sembled in public. 

Canova is notoriously hard to love. 
It’s not just that his marble carvings, fin- 
ished to an extreme degree of perfec- 
tion, run counter to the belief in the rug- 
ged, the unfinished and the visibly 
sincere that descends to us from Michel- 
angelo and Rodin. Nor is it simply that 
one is anesthetized to him by his proge- 


+ ny—the horde of slick, sentimental 


“classic” sculptors whose white memo- 
rials populate every 19th century grave- 
yard in Europe. The basic reason is that 
Canova’s assumptions about what 
sculpture ought to be and do, based on 
his total, adoring immersion in the ideal 
| of the Antique, are lost to us; try as we 





may, we cannot feel the reverence for it 
that he did. For Canova, the Antique was 
a truth mine. He visited every ancient 
site in Italy he could get to—Naples, 
| Paestum, the newly excavated sites of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; his connec- 
tions gave him access to private hoards 
of statuary from Rome to Venice. 

It wasn't that Canova imagined him- 
self rivaling the Greeks; practically no 
one then imagined such a feat was possi- 
ble. Works like the Apollo Belvedere, \et 
alone the Parthenon marbles (which, ab- 
ducted from Athens under a veneer of le- 
gal transaction by Lord Elgin, went on 
view in London in 1807), were beyond the 
reach of living talent; one could only mar- 
vel at what Canova, on first seeing the El- 
gin Marbles in 1815, called “the truth of 
nature conjoined to the choice of beauti- 
ful form—everything here breathes life 
... With an exquisite artifice, without the 
slightest affectation or pomp.” 

But though condemned to inferior- 
ity, the living artist could learn from his 
dead superiors, and what Canova ex- 
tracted from Greek sculpture—which 
he knew largely from Roman copies— 
was its sense of grace and felicity, its 
subtle play of volumes and surfaces and 
its search for idealization within na- 
ture. He was not a “Roman” classicist, 
creating emblems of political virtue 
like Jacques-Louis David. From all we 








THE NEOCLASSICAL IDEAL: Amor and Psyche (detail of side view, inset) 
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know of Canova, he never 
seems to have had a 
thought about politics— 
which must have been an 
advantage for a man who 
worked for so many 
courts, papal and royal. 
Despite the mythological 
framework he employed, 
he was practicing an early 
kind of art for art’s sake, 
in which formal inflection 
and delicacy, combined 
with an exquisite instinct 
for the equilibrium of 
masses, reigned supreme. 

Given the high finish of 
his marbles, the roughness 
of his terra-cotta models comes as a sur- 
prise. In the first heat of exploring a mo- 
tif, Canova worked as quickly and di- 
rectly, almost, as Rodin, squeezing and 
knifing the clay to slab out the shapes. 
On occasions, he could compress a re- 
markable charge of emotion into these 
little studies: in one of them, the curve of 
the long neck of Antigone weeping over 
her dead brothers has much the same 
shape and, in miniature, some of the 
same tragic force as the woman's head 
in Picasso's Guernica. 

By contrast, Canova’s drawings 
were usually mannered, and his paint- 
ings of dancers and mythological scenes 
are so overstyled that they look absurdly 
effete. Canova’s imagination needed the 
resistance of solid material and got it, 
especially, from marble. 

In this medium Canova became a vir- 
tuoso almost from the start of his career, 
with a formidable talent for organizing 
the softness of flesh, the bulges and hol- 
lows of the body, the movement of wind- 
blown cloth into the live whiteness of 
the granular, crystalline, semitranslu- 
cent stone. Canova’s desire to imitate 
Greek statuary by fusing the Ideal with 
the Real translates into a high degree of 
abstraction in the physical details of his 
sculpture—smooth limbs with no warts, 
wrinkles or blemishes, and elaborate 
transitions that lead your eye around 
the figure or the group. The garland of 
six linked arms in The Three Graces, the 
largest carving lent by the Hermitage, 
has just this rhythmical effect, and in its 
sense of continuous movement one sees 
why Canova, in his prime, was credited 
with inventing a new kind of beauty, 
Greek-based but original. 

Amor and Psyche is the masterpiece 
of Canova’s “graceful” style—and, by any 
standards, one of the most spectacular 
technical tours de force in the history of 
stone carving. What is so extraordinary 
about it is the extremes to which Canova 
pushed the basic fact that a carved figure 
group is an arrangement of stone and air. 





of grace and felicity 





Here, the empty spaces, the 
holes in the white love knot 
of figures, are as interest- 
ing as the limbs, bodies and 
heads. Walk round it and 
you see a kind of interstitial 
fugue of tunnels, gaps and 
fissures. No photograph 
can give more than the 
faintest idea of how this 
sculpture unfolds, closes 
and changes under the 
moving eye. 

Not everything Canova 
did was on this level; how 
could it have been? He was 
an extremely fashionable 
artist, and he paid the price 
of fashion: his superrefined style slid into 
mannered performance and _ self- 
repetition, abundantly represented in the 
Museo Correr by a gallery of ideal heads. 
No matter. If this show gives its visitors 
even a few reasons for looking at the best 
of Canova without prejudice, it will have 
done its job; the signs are thatithas. 
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TELEVISION 


Many Shades 
Of Black 


SHOW: COLOR ADJUSTMENT 
TIME: JUNE 15, 10 P.M., PBS 


THE BOTTOM LINE: A provocative look at 
how TV has portrayed blacks, from Amos 
'n’ Andy through Roots to Cosby. 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





ARLON RIGGS MAY BE THE MOST 

notorious unknown filmmaker 

in America. A lecturer at the 

University of California's Grad- 
uate School of Journalism in Berkeley, 
he was the producer of Jongues Untied, a 
film about black homosexuals that aired 
on pss last summer and became a cause 
célébre after being attacked by conserva- 
tives for its “offensive” material. The 
film—an offbeat, heartfelt mix of docu- 
mentary, poetry and performance art— 
did not deserve the abuse. But the brou- 
haha may have the unintended benefit of 
alerting more viewers to Riggs’ impres- 
sive new offering: Color Adjustment, a 
provocative look at how TV has por- 
trayed blacks over the years. The film, 
which leads off this summer's P?.0.V. se- 
ries of independently produced docu- 
mentaries, contains nothing that is likely 
to inflame the guardians of media moral- 
ity. But that doesn’t mean it won't leave 
viewers discomfited. 











With a well-chosen mix of film clips 
and interviews, the program takes us 
back to the ancient 1950s, when virtual- 
ly the only blacks on T'V were comic ste- 
reotypes: Amos 'n’ Andy, Beulah and the 
occasional bumbling menial. “There’s 
no room for prejudice in our profes- 
sion,” Milton Berle tells Danny Thomas 
in a snippet from Berle’s old Texaco Star 
Theater. But of the black stars of the ‘50s 
who had their own variety shows, only 
Nat King Cole lasted a full season, and 
he was canceled thereafter when he 
could not find sponsors. 

Riggs ticks off the breakthroughs for 
blacks in the "60s and ‘70s, then puts 
each under a critical magnifying glass. 
Julia, in which Diahann Carroll played 
TV’s first black sitcom mother, was in- 
tended as “some sort of an apology for a 
lot of the things we had done on Amos ‘n’ 
Andy,” says creator Hal Kanter. Yet the 
show’s sunny treatment of race relations 
was as far from reality as anything on the 
tube. (An encounter between Julia’s little 
boy and a white playmate: “Your moth- 
er’s colored!” “Of course. I'm colored 
too.” “You are?” Squeal of laughter.) 

Shows like Julia and / Spy (which 
teamed Bill Cosby with Robert Culp) 
succeeded by spotlighting black people 
who were fully assimilable—the sort of 
blacks who, as one critic notes, “could 
move into your neighborhood and not 
disturb you at all.” Ghetto comedies of 
the ’70s like Good Times did a better job 
of reflecting black life, but they were be- 
trayed by buffoonery (Jimmie Walker's 
strutting J.J.). Roots, of course, brought 
the black experience to a wider audience 
than any other show before or since, but 
its popularity, the documentary notes, 
came only by making slavery acceptable 
for prime time—“transforming a nation- 
al disgrace into an epic triumph of the 
family and the American Dream.” 


FRANK'S PLACE: Highly praised but 
canceled after a single season 
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Even The Cosby Show, the culmina- 
tion of black upward mobility on TV over 
three decades, comes in for some mild 
chiding: “The TV family was again a 
mythic sanctuary, a shield against social 
crisis.” The only black show that wins un- 
diluted praise is Frank's Place, the 1987 
ces sitcom set in a New Orleans restau- 


rant, which portrayed a broader range of 


black characters than any other show yet. 
It was canceled after one season. 

Color Adjustment is never strident or 
preachy, but it does tend to overstate the 
case. Across the dial, from cop shows to 
sitcoms, black characters can be seen in 
far greater number and variety than 
ever before. And Riggs’ closing critique 
of TV’s treatment of blacks (“Have we 
exchanged the myths of pretelevision 
America for ... impossibly rigid, ho- 
mogenized fictions of the family and the 
American Dream?”) could as easily be 
made about TV’s treatment of whites. 
Still, Color Adjustment is a rarity: TV his- 
tory with bite. cy 


Lone Star 
Gothie 


PERFORMER: LYLE LOVETT 

ALBUM: JOSHUA JUDGES RUTH 

LABEL: MCA 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 Wwelve fine songs take 
you riding on the strange stretch of Texas 
inside this country singer's mind. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





ITH HIS KITCHEN-KNIFE PHY- 

sique, sour face and a hairdo 

resembling a road-kill toupée, 

Lyle Lovett looks like a serial 
killer in Southern Baptist preacher's 
garb. That must be what inspired Robert 
Altman to cast the singer as a spooky de- 
tective in The Player. Anatomy is desti- 
ny in modern show biz, so it doesn’t hurt 
Lovett that he looks like his songs. He 
could be a death-row denizen musing 
about the ends of life and love. 

It happens that Lovett, 34, is a gentle 
Texan who dedicated his first album to 
“Mom and Dad.” His songs abound in 
comic irony: / Married Her Just Because 
She Looks Like You, She's No Lady (She's 
My Wife) and the antic, bluesy Here / 
Am, which won this country singer a 
1989 Grammy. The wit, merging Larry 
Gatlin’s folksy humor with Randy New- 
man's city sickness, cued you that Lov- 
ett was not to be mistaken for the losers 
in his Lone Star gothic laments. 
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THE BEsT THAT 
COUNTRY HAS TO OFFER 
Is ONLY “4.99, 


Discover all the rich details, personal touches and warmth 
of country style in AMERICAN COUNTRY from TIME-LIFE 
BOOKS. No other country decorating source offers you such 
lasting enjoyment and inspiration. And you'll be proud to collect 
and display these handsomely bound volumes in your home. 

Start by leafing through your first book, The 
Home, for 15 days, free. If you don't find it irresistible, send it back 
and pay nothing. Or keep the book and pay our special introduc- 
tory price of only $4.99 (plus shipping and handling), and you'll 
receive the lovely picture frame below, FREE. 

Other books will follow about every other month at the reg- 
ular price of just $15.99 each. Like The a Kitchen, Country 
Decorating and A Country Christmas. All on the same 15-day free- 
trial basis. Keep only those volumes you love. You cancel any- 
time, no obligation. To examine The Country Home, for 15 
days, call the tollfree number below between 11 a.m. and 
ll pm. EST. Or write: TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Branch EBCGA2, 
Richmond, VA 232612066. And bring home all the inspiration 
of AMERICAN COUNTRY. 


Call now to order: 


© This lovely picture 
e is yours 
en you purchase 
untry Home. 


Learn how to choose 
charming country fabrics 
for a bright and airy look 


in any room! 


It's easy to stencil 
charming country 


your own holiday 
wrapping paper! 


TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 


All orders subject to approval 
Price subject to change 
© 1991 Time-Life Books, Inc 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE In Joshua Judges Ruth, the weirdness 


is harder to laugh off. The lyrics are 














yaunt and elusive, the melodies so famil- 
CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE Be 4 
RE - *No ee ie ae iar as to be generic, the arrangements as 
*Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. SEeeaee ao ae Spey | one 
800-872-5200 Credit Cand orders billed only upon ehipenint spare and naked as the sentiments. The 
album’s intertwined themes are keyed 
5 OZS. OF GEOGRAPHY in its title: three books from the Old Tes- 
le 








tament—the all-time best seller of wrath 
and reconciliation—that pun on a man's 
need to pass stern judgment on women. 
Lovett’s favorite characters are “the 
cowboys down in Texas,” as he sings in 
North Dakota, who “look across the bor- 
der/ To learn the ways of love.” But they 
never do learn. They are in the habit of 
hearing women say no or goodbye. The 


hether you're boating, jogging, golfing, or just hang- 
ing around having fun, you'll look great wearing the 
World Jacket or the stately colors of the USA Jacket. 
These eye-catching jackets are bril- 
liantly colored, with accurate up-to- 
date map graphics. Lighter, warmer 
and more comfortable than nylon, 
as these all-season jackets fold to fit eas- 
ily into your bag or backpack. Made 
from DuPont TYVEK - a non-woven, 
paper-thin manmade material that's 
A wind, water and stain-resistant. Black 
¢ knit ribbing at the neck, cuffs and waist for comfort and fit plus two roomy | 
r pockets. Machine wash/air dry. Unisex sizes: M, L, XL, XXL. Please specify | 
MRERARMAAME size when ordering. $49.95 World #3740, USA #3750. 


A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP TO GO 


vo can't avoid noise pollution...but you can 
greatly reduce it with the new Marsona™ 
Portable/Travel Sound Conditioner. Smaller than 
most paperweights, it does a big job of sound condi- 
tioning, masking everything from the sporadic 
sounds of a snoring spouse to the steady roar of traf- 
fic. It puts the gentle patter of rain or the soft rush of | 
a waterfall on your night table...or you can take it | 
with you on your next business trip or travels! Blocks 
out unwanted sounds from noisy neighbors, televi- 

sions, stereos and nearby airports. Versatile and economical, it has a 6° cord and uses regular 

household current. Now, you can work or play in peace...and get a good night's sleep! Compact 

and lightweight, ideal for home or travel at 5-1/4 ~x 4-1/8~x 2-1/4", 1.2 lbs. Travel case included. 
| Mfr's 1-yr. Itd. warranty. UL listed. $99.95 #2830, International Travel Sound Conditioner equip- 
ped with dual voltage capability for use with both foreign and domestic currents. $119.95 #4060. 


CAB DRIVERS' SECRET 


New York City cab driver tipped us off about the Wooden 

Bead Seat’s “mystical” massaging action. It enables you to sit 
for long periods of time without discomfort or fatigue—whether 
you're at a desk or in traffic. It works like modern-day acupres- 
sure, gently massaging your back and legs, stimulating tired mus- 
cles and improving circulation. It creates a “zone of comfort” 
between you and the seat, allowing air to circulate so you stay cool 
in summer and warm in winter. The Wooden Bead Seat has health 
| benefits, too. It’s recommended by chiropractors because it sup- 
ports the lower back and helps improve posture, The smooth, lac- 
quered wood beads are handstrung with flexible, heavy-duty nylon 
cord. $29.95 #2690 two for $49.95 #2700. 


























LYLE BE SEEING YOU: Songs of love and 
death, and death is easier 





lost soul in All My Love /s Gone limns a 
broken triangle in words as simple as 
heartbreak: “She was angry/ He was 
free/ She loved him/ Then she left me.” 
In She's Already Made Up Her Mind, a be- 
reft man needs a friend to “sail with me 
out to that ocean deep/ And let me go 
easy down over the side/ And remember 
me to her.” Suicide; that'll show her. 
This could seem like a terminal dis- 
play of down-home misogyny. Women 
treat men like cow patties; men get even 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 800-872-5200 writing country music. But Lovett touch- 














CREDIT CARD ORDERS -CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY es on more elemental issues: religion and 
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»For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature “Seeing all those people | ain’t seen/ 
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EVERY YEAR, A NURSE IN NEW YORK 
FINDS THE TIME TO CARE 
FOR OVER 76,000,000 PEOPLE 


From her heart. 

Because while Jo remains en- 
couraged by our increasing number 

of medical breakthroughs in the fight 
against cancer, she’s alarmed by an- 
other growing number: over 76 million 
Americans will be diagnosed with 
cancer during their lifetime. 

So today, Jo serves as president 
of A Santé East: a City of Hope chap- 
ter comprised exclusively of young 
professionals. 

Together, they host numerous 
fund-raising events and raise thou- 
sands of dollars. Donations that 






n giving 
nurse who just Keeps on S support our national medical center in its 
She works as care and treatment of cancer patients, and 
an independent medical consultant. She fund extensive research efforts to find cures 
lectures on a variety of clinical subjects for life-threatening diseases. 
to experienced nurses nationwide. She's More and more people are f° 
even travelled abroad as an invited dele- choosing to give us their time to 
gate by China's medical association. help those whose time is running 
So where does Jo Stecher—who's out. Please join them. Call VA 
also a full-time nurse at a New York City 1-800-835-5504. é ; 
All 
hospital—get the energy to volunteer free With everything in your busy f 
time to City of Hope, a renowned medical _—_ schedule, it just may be the most Hy 
and research center in California? rewarding commitment you make. Ope 


Without your help, there is no Hope. 


208 West 8th St., Dept. H, Los Angeles, CA 90014 1-800-835-5504 





Retirement brings us loads of free time. But while the time may be 
free, everything else still has to be paid for. So Mutual Of New York 
provides its policyholders with high quality life insurance plans, 


«al a plan that can help fund your “life style” as well. Plans that include a range of 


THANKS TO SOME INSIGHTFUL ADVICE 
THER ANKETY CURVE NEVER WET UP 
WHEN THER EARN CURVE WET DO 


insurance and annuity products 
as well as specific financial 
strategies customized to your 
needs by financial experts and 
estate planners. Highly trained 
professionals who'll help you 
devise an initial plan and then 
be on-call to revise it as your 
thoughts on retirement evolve. 
We'll make sure youll have not 
only lots of free time, but some 
very satisfying ways to fill it. 
Visit with a MONY a 


sional and 


receive a copy of Golf Digests Videotape on “I0 Quick Tips to 
Lower Scores:” Call |-800-598-MONY, 9 am to 5 pm. 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


©1992 The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 1740 Broadwa 


MONY FOR LIFE 


Atlanta Associates 


10 Piedmont Center 


3495 Piedmont Rd., NE, Suite 910 


Atlanta, GA 30305 


y. NY. NY. 10019 lavestment products offered through MONY Secunties 
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When you invest in America's 
independent colleges and universities 
look what you get in return 

These independent institutions 








produce over 50% of the nation’s cor 






porate leaders, yet they enroll a mere 
21% of the total student population 
They are also responsible for more 








than half the recent breakthroughs in 
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and earth science 
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No investment more directly 
benefits your company's future. Or 
yields a higher return 

Foundation for Independent 
Higher Education, Five Landmark 
Square, Suite 330, Stamford, CT 06901- 
2502. Telephone (203) 353-1544 
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| do/ She just stood there and she watched 
him turn blue.” But then this bizarre vi- 
sion turns into a communal sing-along 
with the departed: “We're all gonna be 
here forever.” Looking across the border 
separating life from the afterlife, Lovett 
sees they are part of one seamless jour- 
ney. The dead will teach the living how to 
grieve for lost friends and lorn love. 


BOOKS 
Cannibal 
Country 


TITLE: THE HAPPY ISLES OF OCEANIA 
AUTHOR: PAUL THEROUX 

PUBLISHER: G.P. PUTNAM'S SONS; 528 
PAGES; $24.95 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Anolher excellent 
adventure by the great grump of travel 
writing. 


By JOHN ELSON 





T WAS A JOURNEY THAT BEGAN, AT 
least symbolically, on a gloomy 
Sunday in Christchurch, New Zea- 
land. Cooped up in a hotel room so 
dreary that he drank the contents of the 
mini-bar, Paul ‘Theroux was continents 
away from his London home, newly sep- 
arated from his wife, afraid that he 
might have cancer (not so, it turned out) 
and depressed by the prospect of war in 
the Persian Gulf. “Get me out of here,” 
he said to himself and headed for the 
wilderness—because, he wrote, “as long 
as there is wilderness there is hope.” 
The result is Theroux’s ninth and pos- 
sibly best travel book, an observant and 
frequently hilarious account of a trip that 
took him to 51 Pacific islands, from New 
Guinea to Easter Island to Hawaii. His 
goal was to retrace, in part, the bold voy- 
ages of early Polynesian seafarers who 
gave this vast area a common culture, 
now corrupt and moribund. Theroux took 
the big hops by plane or ship. But his pre- 
ferred mode of travel was a collapsible, 
16-ft.-long French-made kayak, which he 
paddled—carefully—through dangerous 
waters infested by crocodiles, sharks and 
stinging Portuguese man-of-wars. 
Theroux was bothered less by the ter- 
rifying fauna than by many of the people 
he encountered. The ethnic put-downs of 
The Happy Isles might be considered rac- 
ist were it not for the fact that the author 
is clearly an equal-opportunity disdainer. 
New Zealanders are shabby and provin- 
cial, he complains. Aussies are rude, 
foulmouthed and drink too much. Ton- 
gans are lazy, quarrelsome and mean to 
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Turning keds around. 
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ITGOES 010 155 MPHIN 
2.9 SECONDS. 


YOU'RE INVITED FOR A 
TEST DRIVE 


From Apache to Blackbird...now you 
can take control of the world’s 
hottest aircraft — in the AIR POWER 
VIDEO LIBRARY! 


Haven't you always wondered what it would 
be like to take a ride in an F-14 Tomcat? 

If So, you're in for the thrill of a lifetime...with 
AIR POWER from TIME-LIFE VIDEO and AVIA- 
TION WEEK & SPACE TECHNOLOGY maga- 
zine — the video series that takes you aboard 
the hottest, fastest, most deadly planes on 
earth 


Begin with Flight Deck. 


From the very first moment, you'll step into the 
daily “routine” aboard the U.S.S. Constellation 
where crack flight crews launch and 

recover aircraft every 45 seconds — for up to 
15 hours a day! 

And throughout it all, you'll not only hear 
about the specs, speed and firepower of 
F-14's, F/A-18's, A& Intruders and others — 
you'll see them come alive...in live cockpit 
footage and the words of the pilots 
themselves 

And you can sample your first 
videocassette, Flight Deck, risk 
free for 10 days. If you decide to 
keep it, pay just $9.99, plus ship- 
ping and handling. Future videos 
arrive about every other month at 
the regular price of $24.99, plus 
shipping and handling 
74 


Remember, there's no commitment to buy 
anything at all when you preview Flight Deck 
So you really have nothing to lose 
The planes...the pilots... 
the deadly power. 
You see it all in 
AIR POWER! 


FIGHTER PILOT 
71 BLACKBIRD 


TEST PILOT 
RITY 


IR guPERIO 





& SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


HOW TO ORDER YOUR VIDEO 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-526-9871 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


Use your VISA, Mastercard or American Express 


Or mail to: AIR POWER, TIME-LIFE VIDEO, P.O. Box 
C32349, Richmond, VA 23261 


NO COMMITMENT. 100% SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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PAUL THEROUX IN HAWAII: A paradise 
amid apathy, poverty and filth 


their children. Samoans are greedy, hos- 
tile and obese, perhaps because their 
junk-food diet consists mostly of “Cheez 
Balls” and corned beef saturated with 
hippo fat. (Did their liking for the latter, 
Theroux wonders, derive from their an- 
cestors’ enjoyment of “long pig’—that is, 
human flesh?) And almost everywhere 
he found God-swanking missionaries, 
usually Mormons or Methodists, who 
seemed mesmerized by the thought of 
preaching the gospel to islanders who 
were once notorious for practicing canni- 
balism. “Missionaries and cannibals,” 
Theroux muses, “make perfect couples.” 
Food was terrible everywhere in the 
-acific, Theroux discovered, although 
he was bemused by such oddities as om- 
elets made from enormous eggs laid by 
the megapode birds of Savo in the Solo- 
mon Islands. (His verdict: “The yolkiest 
eggs | had ever seen.”) To be sociable, 
the author occasionally took swigs of 
kava, the mouth- and mind-numbing in- 
toxicant of the islands, which is made by 
chewing the root of a plant known as 
Piper methysticum and then mixing the 
blob with water. The best kava, connois- 
seurs assure him, comes from root mas- 
ticated by pretty teenage girls. 
Theroux’s title, of course, is heavily 
ironic. Instead of happiness, he mostly 
finds apathy, ugliness and poverty—not 
to mention once pristine waters fouled by 
industrial and human waste. The nearest 
thing to the imagined paradise of Holly- 
wood sarong epics is the Big Island of Ha- 
waii, where last July he watched an 
eclipse of the sun. The experience, Ther- 
oux writes, was akin to “the onset of 
blindness.” When the sun returns, he 
kisses the woman next to him. “Being 
happy was like being home,” he exults, 
and every reader will know why. in 
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Look Who 
Lightened Up 


FOR THOSE WHO HAVE FOUND THE LYRICS 
of INDIGO GIRLS too overwrought, good 
news: in their new album, Aites of Pas- 
sage, they have injected a little humor 
into their songs. Amy Ray and Emily Sa- 
liers provide, as usual, sharp, expressive 
guitar playing and seamless harmoniz- 
ing. But in addition, they have turned 
down the melodrama and fine-tuned 
their writing. The playful Airplane offers 
an amusing take on the fear of flying, as a 
passenger barters with God to land her 
plane safely. Galileo, with its reincarna- 
tion theme, pokes at Shirley MacLaine. 
And the throaty Ray belts out a reckless- 
ly romantic and downright sexy solo ren- 
dition of Dire Straits’ Romeo and Juliet 
that grounds the album with a hard- 
strumming rock edge. 


Pygmalion, Part 99 


ANDREW, A PROFESSOR, IS ENGAGED TO 
preppy, Lydia. But he has the hots for 
Georgie, a low-life woman upstairs 
whom he is tutoring as a yuppie. To 
avert infidelity, he “gives” her to his 
buddy Edward, a criminal lawyer of no 
known scruples—until Georgie displays 
more street-corner savvy than either of 
them. The setup smacks of formula, but 
Theresa Rebeck’s SPIKE HEELS, which 
opened last week off-Broadway, is full of 
tart wit, feminist insight and quirky de- 
tours of plot. In a marquee cast—Saun- 
dra Santiago of Miami Vice, Tony Gold- 
wyn of Ghost—the standout is film 
veteran Kevin Bacon as Edward, blend- 
ing ribaldry, rudeness, rapscallion rep- 
rehensibility and believable redemption. 


Hot Stuff 

RETURN WITH US NOW TO THE THRILLING 
days of yesteryear—specifically the 
1950s—when the phrase “art film” 
whispered an erotic promise that U.S. 
movies, gagged by censorship, choked 
on. These imports generally offered 
about three minutes of hot stuff and an 
hour and a half of lugubrious regrets. 
Vicente Aranda maintains the classic 
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balance in LOVERS. Set in '50s Spain, it 
tells the story of a sulky ne’er-do-well 
(Jorge Sanz) who is betrothed to a vir- 
ginal housemaid (Maribel Verdu) but 
smitten by his kinky landlady (Victoria 
Abril). Older moviegoers may be nostal- 
gically warmed by Aranda’s sober re- 
play of youth’s sweet cheats; younger 
ones will have further evidence that 
Mom and Dad must have been really 
weird. 






Fundamentalist 
Festival 


THE TERM FUNDAMENTALIST IS USUALLY 
applied, dismissively, to U.S. Christians 
with overly firm convictions, But the 
documentary series THE GLORY AND THE 
POWER, on pss the next three Mondays, 
uses it to describe zealots in all faiths 
worldwide. The series, based upon the 
University of Chicago's long-range Fun- 
damentalism Project, is flawed but re- 
freshingly free of hysteria. The first pro- 
gram portrays hard-shell Protestants at 
America’s Bob Jones University; the 
second, Israel's Gush Emunim settlers 
in the West Bank; and the third, militant 
Muslims, mostly in Egypt. The Muslims 
get the most sophisticated treatment— 
fittingly, since they seem the only one of 
these groups destined to win political 
control someday. 






Sound Bites 

IT’S A GOOD THING Bill Clinton HAS A 
job—he’d never make a living with his 
tenor sax. Sure, it took guts to play on 
The Arsenio Hall Show, and sure, he 
looked cool in those shades. As a musi- 
cian, however, he was in way over his 
head, Of the two numbers he played, 
Clinton seemed more at home on Heart- 
break Hotel; his growly sound suited the 
rhythm-and-blues genre, though his at- 
tacks were sloppy. Billie Holiday's bal- 
lad God Bless the Child was a mess. Clin- 
ton's phrasing was unsure, his tone 
thin, his melodic lines disintegrated into 
meaningless trills. But the audience 
loved it—and maybe they were right. In 
a campaign dominated by sound bites, it 
is refreshing to hear a candidate come 
out with something really important 
like jazz. Just don’t buy the album. 
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EVERY SAAB IS 
DESIGNED TO PREVENT 
YOU FROM DISCOVERING 
HOW SAFEITIS. 


You're looking at about 52,000 
ounces of prevention otherwise known 
as the Saab 9000 CD Turbo. 

Like all Saabs, it’s built in the be- 
lief that when it comes to safety, there 
is no priority that ranks higher than 
the avoidance of accidents—a mission 
for which the 9000 CD Turbo is espe- 
cially well prepared. 

Where those accidents might be 
caused by slippery road surfaces, for 
example, Saab’s Traction Control 
System comes into play. The instant the 
front drive wheels begin to los 
tion, computers make split-s |. 
justments to the power assigned to the 
wheels, thus strengthening the car’s 
grasp of the road. 

When those same surfaces might 
pose braking hazards, Saab’s Anti-lock 
Braking System intervenes. It makes 
instantaneous adjustments in the brak- 


© 1992 Saab Cars USA, Inc 


ing pressure applied to the wheels, 
helping prevent skids and allowing the 
car to be steered past obstacles even 
during panic stops. 

And when those obstacles are four- 
wheeled and moving, the 9000 CD 
Turbo is well equipped for evasive ac- 
tion. The turbocharged engine un- 
leashes a rush of power to help you 
outrun trouble, and the pre teering 
and rally-bred suspension help you out- 
maneuver it. Meanwhile, the front- 
wheel-drive design, with 60% of the 
car's weight sitting above the drive 
wheels, provides superior traction. 

In fact, the overall design philoso- 
phy of a Saab—making the car maxi- 
mally responsive to the driver, and vice 
versa—keeps it in high readiness to 
cope with the unforeseeable. 

But should the unforeseeable be- 
come unavoidable, a Saab will quite 


simply surrender its own life to help 
save its owner's. Front and rear crumple 
zones fold inward upon impact, diss1- 
pating the force of the blow and shield- 
ing the steel passenger safety cage. All 
of which helps explain why 

reports have repeatedly placed 

among the safest cars in their cl 
driver’s-side air bag is, of course, stan- 
dard equipment.) 

For complete details, see a Saab 
dealer and test-drive a 9000 CD Turbo. 
Because when it comes to car owner- 
ship, the most important act of preven- 
tive maintenance is the one the car 
performs for its owner. 


WE DON'T MAKE COMPROM 
WE MAKE SAABS.” 











Schuur Shorn 


JAZZ SINGER DIANE SCHUUR 
wields a lot of weight in the music 
world—but not as much as she 
used to. Her ballooning bulk hit a 
high in 1989, when Schuur had to 
be carted about Disneyland. “1 
was just feeling awful. I knew | 
wouldn't be living if I stayed that 
way.” Now, minus 100 Ibs., the 
creamy-voiced song stylist has a 
hot album—/n Tribute—and ap- 
pears ina TV ad for a quickie diet 
program. “People say how beauti- 
ful am, but of course, I can’t look 
in a mirror,” says Schuur, blind 
from birth. 


Hair Curler 


HE IS AMERICA’S ODDEST PITCH- 
man: Ernest P. Worrell, a gawky 
geek affixed to a duckbill hat who 
has “Kno-Whut-Il-Mean”’ed his 
way through almost 3,000 com- 
mercials. Now bumbling beauti- 
cian Bunny Jeanette—who, like 
Ernest, is played by actor JIM VAR- 
NEY—has her own TV ads. Mani- 
curing with an electric grinder or 
dynamiting a rock-hard facial, 
Bunny owes more to Road Runner 
cartoons than Oscar Wilde plays, 
But given the triumph of Ernest, 
who doubts the importance of be- 
ing Bunny? Kno-Whut-I-Mean? 


ROBERT SEBREE FOR 


PEOPLE 


By MICHAEL QUINN 





Hard-Core Bernhard 

A GAGGLE OF GIGS LIES JUST AHEAD FOR SEXUAL SAT- 
irist-actress SANDRA BERNHARD. She's returning to 
TV's prolie sitcom Roseanne for 14 appearances as 
Tom Arnold’s hyperhormonal wife. In July she 
comes to cable in Sandra After Dark, her parody of 
the old Playboy After Dark party-style variety show. 
Then she will make an undraped debut in the actual 
Playboy in September. The Madonna intimate pro- 


vocatively posed with both men and women but 


shrugs off speculation about her own preferences. “If 


people are that interested in my sexuality, it must 
mean they all want to have sex with me.” Feminist 
Bernhard has no qualms about Playboy's legacy of 
airbrushed bimbos. “It's an evolution for a magazine 


like Playboy to put someone like me on the cover.” 
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Striking Oil 
In Brooklyn 


IT LOOKS AS IF GORBACHEV 
has finally mastered the market 
economy. No, not Mikhail—his 
nephew YURIY, a 46-year-old 
painter of rurally themed works 
in oil that have been exhibited at 
the Louvre and in other Euro- 
pean venues, and hang on the 
walls of Marcello Mastroianni, 
Mikhail Barysh- 
nikov and Mi- = 
khail Gorbachev, ‘ 
whose brother 
Fyodor was Yur- 
iy’s grandfather. 
The artist is 
even more taken 
with the West 
than his famous 
relation—in the 


past year he 
moved from 


Ukraine's Odessa to America’s 
Brooklyn with his wife and three 
children. Already he has pro- 
duced a classically American 
masterpiece: a five-figure agree- 
ment with Absolut vodka to cre- 
ate a painting for an ad that will 
run this fall when Gorbachev | 
launches his first stateside one- 
man show. “I think the name 
Gorbachev very important for at- 
tention,” concedes Yuriy in fresh- 
ly minted English, “but for sell- 
ing, I think not important.” He is 
also dickering with Blooming- 
dale’s to provide the cover art for 
the ritzy retailer’s Christmas cat- 
alog—yet one more canvas from 
Gorbachev's green period. 











an 
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Sarajevo Burns. 
Will We Learn? 


Y MAY 13, THE FIGHTING IN SARAJEVO HAD BECOME IN- 
tolerable. Accordingly, U.N. Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali announced that the bulk of U.N. forces in 
Sarajevo were pulling out. The U.N., he said, simply can- 
not operate in a place where there is no political will for peace. 
“Peacekeeping must be based on the agreement of all parties.” 

But when all the parties agree, one already has peace. It is 
when the parties don’t agree and are killing each other that 
peacekeeping is needed. But at that point the U.N. gets out. 

Sarajevo burns and the world watches. The first serious 
shooting war to erupt in the heart of Europe in 40 years elicits 
protests and admonitions, Security Council resolutions and 
embargoes, but nothing that stops the carnage. In Croatia, 
where a U.N. cease-fire is supposed to have ended the fighting, 
the historic city of Dubrovnik has just taken its most fearful 
artillery pounding in six months. Bosnia is terrorized. And the 
U.N. blue helmets head for safe ground. 

This is not cowardice. This is realism. The U.N. troops re- 
fuse to immolate themselves doing a job that they inherently 
cannot do. It is the kind of realism that America could use to 
pierce some of the fantasies that have arisen in U.S. thinking 
about the post-Soviet world. The chief fantasy is that the U.S., 
indeed the world, can now rely on “collective security” and its 
agency, the U.N., for its safety and security. 

Yugoslavia is exactly the kind of conflict that collective se- 
curity was supposed to address: small, isolated, manageable, 
involving none of the great powers. Yet as Lord Carrington, 
mediator for another would-be agency of collective security 
(the European Community), admitted, “It is very difficult to 
see what can be done while they go on fighting.” 

Precisely. U.N., E.C. and all the other entries in the dictio- 
nary of collective security (C.S.C.E., OAS, etc., etc.) are power- 
less in the face of fighting. They keep the peace only in places 
where hostilities have already ended, places like the Golan 
Heights and Cyprus, where neither party is intent, at least to- 
day, on going to war. Yet we know from history that as soon as 
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one or the other party changes its mind, all bets are off. In May 
1967, Egypt, preparing war against Israel, ordered the U.N. to 
get its peacekeeping troops out of Sinai. Within days they 
were gone. Within three weeks the war was on. 

If the U.N. can, at best, only keep peace, who is to make 
peace? Who is to stop the fighting, halt the aggression? The 
answer is simple: the world’s one great power—the United 
States—joined by whatever friends choose to help. 

Consider the gulf war, by now totally misunderstood. New 
York Times columnist Leslie Gelb writes, “If the Persian Gulf 
war promised a new era of collective responsibility, Yugosla- 
via heralds its early demise.” But the gulf war promised no 
new era of collective responsibility. The gulf war was no more 
collective than the Korean War, also fought under the U.N. 
flag. It was not the U.N. that reversed Saddam's conquest of 
Kuwait. It was the U.S. Army, based in Saudi Arabia, helped 
by Britain and France. Everything else was window dressing. 

The gulf war helped create the illusion that in the post-So- 
viet world the U.N., representing a world aroused, would se- 
cure the peace and put down threats. Yugoslavia exposes the 
emptiness of that dream. Today, as always, threats are met 
and conflicts halted by the great powers, and most decisively 
by the one dominant power, the United States. The U.S. inter- 
vened decisively in the gulf and, for months, washed its hands 
of Yugoslavia, That more than anything else explains why Ku- 
wait thrives and Sarajevo burns. 

Two weeks ago, the first signs appeared that the world 
might indeed begin to stir on Yugoslavia. The Security Coun- 
cil imposed a trade embargo on Serbia and Montenegro. What 
happened? A spontaneous eruption of collective action? 

Hardly. What happened was that the U.S. changed its poli- 
cy. After months of ostentatiously letting the European Com- 
munity try to handle the Yugoslav crisis collectively, the U.S. 
came to the conclusion 1) that Europe was hopeless and 2) 
that the crisis was beginning to reach proportions that could 
directly threaten the entire Balkan region. Unstopped Serbian 
aggression might lead to war with Albania, Greek interven- 
tion in Macedonia and, most catastrophically, the involvement 
of Muslim, pro-Western Turkey. 

That is why the U.S. moved. And because the U.S. moved, 
so did the U.N. No one, however, expects that sanctions will 
force Serbia out of Bosnia. The tragedy of Sarajevo will proba- 
bly continue until the ethnic hatreds play themselves out. Or 
until the conflict does indeed begin to engulf the entire region. 
At which point the U.S., with others trailing, will intervene. 
Undoubtedly, it will all be done under U.N. cover. Another vic- 
tory will be declared for collective security. Don’t be fooled. 

There is no such thing as collective security. There is no 
reality behind the facade of U.N. “peacekeeping.” The U.N. 
comes to life only when animated—manipulated—by the U.S. 

This is not a preferred state of affairs for Americans. Ameri- 
cans do not thirst for hegemony. Our most urgent hope after 
any conflict—most lately, Kuwait—is to get out, go home and 
disarm. And hope some other agency will keep the peace in our 
absence. America would rather be Canada. But Canada can 
only be Canada because it lives under the American umbrella. 
Who will hold an umbrella over us? Boutros Boutros-Ghali? 

Would that he could. Alas, there is no safety for us, for any- 
one, in collective security. If you doubt that, ask the widows of 
Sarajevo. Ask the refugees scouring the skies for a sign of the 
real peacekeepers, the U.S. Air Force. w 
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TO BELIEVE OUR BLADES CAN 
SHAVE BELOW YOUR SKIN IN TOTAL COMFORT, 
YOU NEED A CLEAR CUT EXPLANATION. 


Itsoundsimpossible. below the skin. Experience the 
But this ability is The result of this Norelco. Then, the feel- 


exactly why Norelco’ process is anincredibly ing of getting an 
patented “Liftand Cut? close shave. It$ incred- 
system gives you such ibly comfortable too, 
because the blades don't 
even touch your face. 





Blade cuts lifted hair which then 
drops back below the skin level. 


exceptionally close and 
amazingly comfortable 





Razor combs quickly direct hair 
to the “Lift and Cut” system. 





a remarkably close Lifter notches into the hair shave couldn’t be more 
shave. And a totally and lifts it up. clear cut. 
comfortable one. Imagine this multi- Ox 


In front of the blade, plied by as many as 45 
Norelco’ has engineered blade and lifter com- 


a precision binations 
lifter. When spinning at 
the lifter 2,000 rpm, 
notches into and you 


have some 
idea of the 


phenomenal ; 
nature of — orel CO 
this tech We she ined centile 
1991 Norelco Consu r Products Compan 
nology. A Bwisono North American Philips Corporation 


a hair, it lifts 
it up. As the 
blade cuts it, 
the hair shaft 
can actually 
drop back 











7a Dad, for awe 


ye filled your ok 
With things to u 

The garage 1s stu 

With camping g 
You've got clubs and 1 
lmbrellas and g 

So Ive chosen an 
Gift that you'll 

A Cordless Telephone fr 
Now when you're int 


You can still talk 





Give Dad an AT&T Cordless Te 
Father's Day is June 21st! So get Dad a cordle: 
A cordless phone with Clarity-Plus™ sound that 
AT&T quality at special Father's Da 


= 
Available at AT&T Phone Centers SS ATs 


and other participating retailers. 


